





























By Heather Aja 
Staff Writer 


When St. Michael’s students 
sell items for an introductory 
business course, they learn the 
real-life problems of running a 
business. 

At least one group of stu- 
dents learned this semester what 
it feels like to start a business -- 
and then lose it. 

Students Pete Emerling, 
Matt Cusack and John Norton 
sold shot glasses with the St. 
Michael’s logo and the words 
“Saint Michael’s Drinking Team” 
on them. 


us ii 


es, according to Jennie Cernosia, 
director of student activities and 
assistant dean of students. 


Professor Joanne Scott said 


she had approved the group’s 
project when they asked her 
about it. 

“They presented a plan and 
because [shot glasses] are sold in 
the bookstore, their idea was not 
denied," Scott said. 

Emerling said the students 
bought 144 shot glasses and sold 
them for $3 apiece. "A lot of peo- 
ple bought them, but not neces- 







hen administrators 
ect Thursday, 


ns” associated with shot glass- 


sarily those who drink," 
Emerling said. 

All St. Michael's business 
majors are required to take 
Foundations of Business, an 
introductory course, allowing 
students to run a group business 
for the semester. 

Scott, Roger Putzel, Paul 
Olsen, and Christine Palfrey 
teach various sections of the 


required class. 


Over the last 15 years, this 


course has continuously grown, 
Putzel said. 

The course started with the 
students' companies selling their 
goods at a market. It eventually 
ongoing project 


best from experience. The course 
does not depend on how much 
profit the groups gain or lose, he 
said. 

"As faculty we don't make a 
big deal about how much money 
these businesses make or lose. 
We want students to get the feel 
of running a business," Putzel 
said. 

Other items sold this semes- 
ter included cookies, candies, 
cupcakes, PowerBars and protein 
shakes. 

In explaining the college’s 


Women’s varsity 
basketball preview 





the — 


Pacer Said students leat 4 
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response to the shot glass project, 
Cernosia referred to the Student 
Handbook and Code of Conduct's 
policy on the issue. 

The handbook says, 
"Alcohol shall not be the primary 
focus of any solicitation or solic- 
itation material." 

This type of solicitation 
intrudes on St. Michael's attempt- 
ed progress in dealing with cam- 
pus alcohol issues, Cernosia said. 

"Philosophically, alcohol is 
the biggest health problem in 
general on college campuses, as 
well as St. Michael's," she said. 

"We expect a partnership 
with academics. Symbolically, it 
flies in the face of what we are 


any worse. 

Putzel said the professors 
should not have approved the 
project. “As professors we made 
an ethical mistake in allowing the 
sale of shotglasses marked ‘Saint 
Michael’s Drinking Team,’” 
Putzel said. 

There are some project limi- 
tations, including that students 
cannot sell cigarettes or con- 
doms, junior business major Erin 
Sweeney said. 

Scott said this event will not 
hurt the students’ grades. 


Business class presents challenges to students 


Peace and justice center 
among the projects of 
Rev. Mike Cronogue SSE 
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St. Michael’s students sold many items for their business project this 


semester, including shotglasses. 


The business department is 
trying to turn this into a learning 
experience, she said. 

In addition, it stresses that a 
business person should take into 
consideration his or her sur- 
roundings. “There is a right kind 
of product for the right type of 


place," Scott said. 

Juniors Julie McIntosh and 
Marisa Beal bought the product. 
Mcintosh said because someone 
bought a shot glass does not 
mean they drink. 

BUSINESS CLASS 
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Trinity hopes to receive necessary funds to remain open 
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Trinity students are concerned that some of their credits may not 
transfer in the event of the school’s closing. 





By Travis Daly 
Staff Writer and 
April Patti 
News Editor 


Trinity College trustees met 
Nov. 1 and agreed on a plan to 
consider outside investors to 
donate funds in an attempt to 
save the all women’s institution 
from having to close its doors. 

Last July, Trinity officials 
announced that due to declining 
enrollment and financial losses, 
they would have to close in June 
of 2000. 

The college’s 21 trustees 
voted July 16 to end classes after 
this year. 

The Sisters of Mercy, who 
founded the college in 1925, 
were able to provide $300,000 to 
keep the school open. 

Trinity needs about 
$900,000 more to be able to pro- 
vide students with financial aid 


in the coming years. 

The trustees are scheduled 
to meet again Nov. 22. They will 
finalize a decision regarding the 
college’s future on Dec. 17. 

The college’s trustees are 
considering many possibilities in 
the hopes of keeping Trinity up 
and running. 

Merging with another 
school or selling the campus with 
an agreement to allow the 
College to remain are among the 
prospects. 

St. Michael’s sophomore 
Erin Meyers attended Trinity her 
freshman year. 

She transferred here this fall 
in anticipation of the expected 
closing this year. 

“T wanted to transfer as soon 
as possible so that I would not 
have to retake credits I earned at 
Trinity,’ Meyers said. 

Current students at Trinity 
will have to find schools that will 


accept their credits if the school 
should close. 

Trinity sophomore Jessica 
Casey plans to apply to St. 
Michael’s for the fall semester. 

“The closing is unfair to stu- 
dents,” Casey said, referring to 
student credits that may prove 
nontransferable. 

The number of all women’s 
colleges has seen a large 
decrease since the early 1960s. 
Currently, there are 77 women’s 
colleges, down from 300 in 
1962. 

Trinity has seen a decline in 
undergraduate enrollment from 
1074 students in 1989 to 601 stu- 
dents today, according to a story 
in The New York Times. 

Mary Sullivan, who works 
in the public relations depart- 
ment at Trinity and is a graduate 
of the college, said “as an alum, 
it’s really too good a place to 
close up.” 





Tuesday, Oct. 26, 1999 
1:48 a.m. Escort or ride at the 
Library. 

7:33 a.m. Parking enforcement on 
main Campus. 

10:23 a.m. Escort or ride off- 
campus. 

12:13 p.m. Larceny/theft on 
College Parkway. 

1:45 p.m. Complaint at Ryan 
Hall. 


Wednesday, Oct. 27, 1999 
12:28 a.m. Parking enforcement 
on main campus. 

7:50 a.m. Parking enforcement 
on main campus. 

2:20 p.m. Parking enforcement 
on main campus. 

6:33 p.m. Suspicious person or 
circumstance on Johnson 
Avenue. 

11:31 p.m. Medical assist at 
Lyons Hall. 


Thursday, Oct. 28, 1999 
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12:38 a.m. Harassment at Ryan 
Hall. 

4:22 a.m. Unsecured door at 
Founders Hall. 


5:10 a.m. Unsecured door at 


Joyce Hall. 


7:45 a.m. Parking enforcement on. 


main campus. 

8:15 p.m. Unsecured door at 
Joyce Hall. 

8:55 p.m. Complaint on Johnson 
Avenue. 


Friday, Oct. 29, 1999 
12:24 a.m. Odor violation in 
Founders Hall. 

12:30 a.m. Foot patrol on main — 

campus. 

1:10 a.m. Noise complaint in the 
400s. 

1:23 a.m. Escort or ride on North 
Campus. 


1:30 a.m. Noise complaint in the 


400s. 
1:45 a.m. Odor violation in 
Founders Hall. 


Aa 


2:37 a.m. Noise complaint in the 
300s. 
3:04 a.m. Alarm at Alumni Hall. 


4:50 a.m. Assist at Founders. 


Hall. 

5:25 a.m. Vandalism at Lyons 
Hall. 

8:10 a.m. Pe Safoiecacat 
on main campus. 

9:30 a.m. Parking enforcement 
on main campus. _ 

9:43 a.m. Towed vehicle at 
McCarthy Arts Center, 
10:05 a.m. Complaint at Ryan 
Hall. 

12:48 p.m. Trespass i in the 300s. 


_ 3:35 p.m. Motor vehicle — . 


on North Campus. — 

7:02 p.m. Odor violation i in 
Linnehan Hall. . 

8:00 p.m. Foot patrol ¢ on main 
campus. — 

11:41 p.m. ae incident off. 


‘Saturday, on 30, 1999 


1:50 a.m. Odor Violation | in Joyce 


Hall. 


1:55 a.m. Motor vehicle opera- 
tion on Campus Road. - 

2:25 a.m. Vandalism in the 300s. 
1:00 p.m. Unsecured door on 
North Campus. : 


1:55 p.m. Power outage at 


Linnehan Hall. 

2:40 p.m. Alarm at Jeanmarie 
Hall. : 
3:40 p.m. Odor violation in 


_ Hamel Hall. 
_ $:00 p.m. Foot patrol on main - 


campus. 


6:32 p.m. Foot patrol ¢ on North 
Campus 
—— 6:47— pm, Soe 
circumstance off-campus. 
8:20 p.m. Alcohol violation 1 in 
. Joyce Hall. - 

8:55 p.m. Alcohol violation i in the 





rotunda. 


9:05 p.m. Vinddoae in te 300s. 
«10:15 p.m. Assist ‘on = 
Road. 


“WWW. a COM 


St. Michael’s College Security Log __ 


Excerpts from the Oct. 26 through Oct. 31, 1999 security report. Compiled by Director of Security Peter Soons. 





10:40 p.m. Medical assist at 


Founders Hall. 


‘Sunday, Oct. 31, 1999 
12:18 a.m. Escort or ride off 


campus. 


1:00 a.m. Foot patrol on main 
campus. 

2:12 a.m. Drunkenness on main 
campus. 

3:05 a.m. Suspicious person or — 
circumstance on main campus. 


3:15 a.m, Unsecured dooron 


College Parkway. 
4:28 a.m. Suspicious person or 

circumstance in the 200s. 
3: 30 | Hee a at Alumni 


person oo © : : p 








News from college campuses across the country 





By Yu Shing Ting 
(U. Hawaii) 


(U-WIRE) HONOLULU -- After 
an incident that led to the death of 
seven people at the local Xerox 
office Noy. 2, several members of 
the university community felt 
violence in society needed to be 
addressed. | 


University of Hawaii psy- 


chology professor Anthony 
Marsella said he thinks it is a 
mistake to treat the incident as an 
isolated event of workplace vio- 
lence. 

"I think that it is premature at 
this point to try to develop an 
understanding of why this hap- 
pened," he said. 

He said the problem is com- 
plex and it will involve a detailed 
understanding of both personal 
and situational factors. 

Violence occurs everyday in 
communities, workplaces, 
homes, schools and on the roads. 

These places all constitute 
settings where there could be 
high levels of stress, Marsella 
said. He said communities can- 
not let this pass and need to 


respond as a society. 

Marsella wants the governor 
to establish a statewide taskforce 
to address problems and to devel- 
op Hawaii as a place concerned 
with peace and harmony. 

If a person notices behavior 
changes in a colleague, Marsella 
suggests he or she approach the 


individual in a considerate and f- 
" sensitive way by letting the indi- ai 
vidual know he or she is aware of 


the changes and is willing to 
help. 

"At that point, if the individ- 
ual seems to be unresponsive, 
they need to make a decision to 
see if they should approach the 
person's family, friends or super- 
visors," Marsella said. "Ignoring 
or disregarding the problem can 
have potentially harmful conse- 
quences." 

Jim Manke, assistant direc- 
tor of university relations, was in 


‘a meeting when he heard about 


the shooting. 

He said he'could not believe 
the incident happened in Hawaii 
until he saw the news himself. 

"When something like this 
happens, you always think of 


University of Hawaii reacts to Honolulu shooting 


your personal concerns," Manke 
said. He mentioned he called his 
wife at work to make sure she 
was okay. “Then your thoughts 
turn to the concern for the fami- 
lies of the victims,” he said. 

Manke said some people 
inquired whether the suspect was 
a graduate of UH Manoa. _- 


However, Bryan K. Uyesugi, 
the alleged shooter, did attend a 
summer session at UH in 1983. 

Manke said such an incident 
is an opportunity for people to be 
more aware of their surroundings 
and aware of changes in people's 
behavior. 

Also important is heightened 
concern for workplace safety 
issues, he said. 

"Here _at University 
Relations, for example, we. are 
quite often a point of contact for 
the public,so we have to be par- 
ticularly concerned about: that 
because you never know who 
will be walking in the door," 
Manke said. 

UH Vice President, senior 
Antoinette Langcauon, said she 


- feels safe working with her co- 
"As far as we have been able workers. 


to determine, he is not," he said. — 


heard about the shooting from 
her teacher in her Hawatian 
Studies class. 

She said the fear lies in peo- 


ple being desensitized by violent . 


events, 


Langcauon works at a ee 


Borders book store and said she 


We. frequently | 
gatherings to alleviate any stres 
from work. Borders also has 


_ mediation and conflict resolution 


codes to follow,” she said. 
Senior Charles Izumoto, a 


UH senator, said he heard about 


the shooting on television when 
he woke up in the morning. 





Mi 
ats 
‘ 












"The incident doesn't really ‘ 


make me feel any more scared of 
living. Things like that happen 
and it can't be helped,” Izumoto 
said... i 
He said establishing out- 


reach programs is important for 


people who tend to feel violent 
about their workplace. 

"Sometimes these people 
just need someone to talk to, and 
they don't have anyone to sympa- 
thize with," he said. 


Birthday cards for nation’s college students have another message 


By Pamela Spencer and 
Elizabeth Vanden Boom 
(Michigan State U.) 


(U-WIRE) EAST LANSING, 
Mich. -- One year after Bradley 
McCue's death, his friends and 
family still encourage students to 
drink responsibly. 

The Michigan State 
University junior died in the early 
hours of his 21st birthday, Nov. 5, 
1998, after consuming 24 shots in 
two hours. He celebrated with 
friends at Rick's American Cafe 
in East Lansing, Mich. 

At the time of Brad’s death, 
his blood-alcohol level was 
reported at .44 percent, four times 
the amount considered legally 
drunk in Michigan. 

On Feb. 2, the McCue fami- 
ly formed a group called Be 


Responsible About Drinking 
(BRAD) to educate high school 
and college students about alco- 
hol poisoning. 

"We don't want to see what 
happened to Bradley happen to 
anybody else,” Cindy McCue, his 
mother, said. "We don't want any- 
one else to have to experience 
this." 

Sending 21st birthday cards 
to students is one of BRAD's sev- 
eral awareness projects. The 
cards go out to students at MSU 
and 10 other colleges and univer- 
sities chosen from around the 
country. About 150 cards are sent 
to MSU students each week. The 
cards are signed by Cindy and 
John McCue. 

"We've gotten quite a few 
notes and e-mails from students 
saying thank you," Cindy McCue 


said. "It makes me think it’s 
[working]." 

But McCue said she realizes 
they will not reach everyone. 

"I think there are probably 
some people who still think 'It 
can't happen to me,'" she said. 

She estimated they have 
signed about 5,000 cards since 
April and said signing the cards 
sometimes helps her forget about 
her pain. 

MSU President M. Peter 
McPherson said he is pleased 
with BRAD’s work. 

"The parents aren't saying, 
'Don't drink," McPherson said. 
"They're saying, 'Be careful." 

Dennis Martell, research and 
policy advisor. for MSU's 
Alcohol Action Team, said he 
sees the campaign's effects at 
MSU. 


"We've heard from people 
who really appreciated it and 
people who thought about it 
when they went to the bars and 
changed their behavior," Martell 
said. 

Josh Koss, who lived with 
McCue the year before he died, 
said McCue's death changed his 
perspective on drinking. 

"I used to go out and drink 
and drink as much as I could," he 
said. "I pretty much got impacted 
with reality. It just totally 
changed my viewpoint. I partied, 
I did my thing and now I'm on the 
other side of the viewpoint." 

Koss was a pallbearer at 
McCue's funeral. 

"When I looked at him in the 
casket, I said to myself that he 
didn't get to do what he wanted in 


' life," Koss said. "I said to myself 
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Navy search for cause 
of plane crash continues 


From news reports 


A navy robot returned to the 
ocean floor Saturday to search 
for the "black boxes" that investi- 
gators hope will yield important 
clues about the crash of EgyptAir 
Flight 990. 

The Navy's remote-con- 
trolled Deep Drone went back 
into the water Sunday afternoon 
after the wind and waves calmed 
down. 

Navy crews raised the robot 
from the ocean bottom late 
Friday after waves rose to more 
than 10 feet, delaying efforts to 
locate and recover the airline's 
flight data recorder and cockpit 
voice recorder. 

The devices produced loud 
pinging signals, designed to 
guide searchers following a 
crash. 

The signals were heard again 


Saturday. 

Information on the recorders 
could explain why the Boeing 
767 heading form New York to 
Cairo plummeted into the ocean 
on Oct. 31 from 33,000 feet.4 It 
killed 217 people about 60 miles 
from Nantucket. 

James Hall, chairman of the 
National Transportation Safety 
Board, said he was optimistic 
that the recorders would be 
retrieved intact, but he stressed 
that investigators faced a long 
process as they search for the 
cause of the crash. 

Families of the victims were 
allowed to view the plane's 
wreckage Saturday at Quonset 
Point, a former Navy base across 
Narraganset Bay from the search 
commander center in Newport. 

About 200 of the relatives 
were taken to the site. 


Two suspects arrested in 
State University shooting 


ins te From news reports 
Authorities in Muncie, Ind. 
arrested two of three suspects 
Thursday in connection with a 
fatal Oct. 31 shooting that hap- 
pened when about six people 
were denied entrance to a 
Halloween party at Ball State 
University’s Kappa Alpha Psi 
Fraternity house. 

One man was killed and five 
others were wounded in the inci- 
dent, which happened about 4 
a.m. in a student neighborhood 
off-campus, Muncie police said. 

It is unclear whether 
Michael Bruno and _ Antie 
Thomas, who turned themselves 


-in to police Thursday. after seeing] 


their pictures on television, were 
Ball State students. 

A third suspect, Terrence 
Manley, is still at large, police 
said. 

Julian Brown, 28, a former 
Ball State student, was found 
dead in the kitchen with chest 
wounds, Muncie Police Chief Joe 
Winkle said. 

As many as 40 bullets hit the 
home after a car pulled into an 
alley behind the house and fired 
inside, where about 100 people 
were gathered about 4 a.m., 
according to Marlon Glass, 31, 
who was at the party when the 
shooting happened. 


Second cyclone hits India 


From news reports 


A rare “super” cyclone with 
winds up to 155mph and 20-foot 
tidal waves hit 300 miles of 
India’s eastern coast Oct. 30, 
CNN news reports said. 

The cyclone may have killed 
thousands and left more than a 
million people homeless. It was 
the second most powerful burst 
of wind and rain to hit India over 
a two-week span. 

India’s government officials 
said at least 2 million people in 
almost 2,000 villages were 
affected by the storm, which flat- 
tened homes, uprooted trees, and 
knocked over utility poles sup- 
plying power to the area. 

According to the Press Trust 
of India news agency, two people 
were reportedly killed by a col- 
lapsing wall, and at least 200 
fishermen were reported missing. 

Thirty people were injured 


when their homes collapsed, the 
agency also said. 

However, no official death 
toll or damage assessment was 
available. 

Prime Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee called the cyclone a 
national calamity. 

Navy ships supplied storm- 
affected residents with food, can- 
dles and other relief items Nov. 1, 
a government statement said. 

The day before the storm, a 
train carrying 5O metric tons of 
medical supplies from the coun- 
try’s capital, New Delhi, traveled 
to the nation’s hardest hit areas 
after railways were restored. 

The Nov. 1 statement said 
telephone lines were partially 
restored in Orissa, one of the 
eastern coast’s hardest hit areas. 
In Bangladesh, authorities scaled 
down storm warnings, but thou- 
sands of volunteers prasined on 
evacuation alert. 





Marriott improves grill 


New program raises concern about paper waste 


By Heather Aja 
Staff Writer 


Sodexho-Marriott, a nation- 
wide food service company that 
serves St. Michael's, recently 
made changes in the cafeteria's 
basic selections _ including 
expanding the variety of food. 

Marriott started by giving 
students a chance to speak out 
about the meal plans and the 
service itself, by handing out sur- 
veys. 

Crossroads, a national pro- 
gram, recently took the place of 
the grill in Alliot. 

The choice to move towards 
this new program was made in an 
attempt to bring students a quick, 
consistent burger, David 
Litchfield, production manager 
of Marriott, said. 

This new system Marriott 
chose to take part in is not a new 
Marriott policy. It is a program 
that colleges now use. St. 
Michael's decided to try it. 

"We don't have to partici- 
pate, but we are choosing to try 
something new," Wanda LaClair, 
assistant manager of Marriott, 


_ said. 


- When Marriott decided to 
bring Crossroads into Alliot, 
money was not the main concern. 

LaClair said they were more 
interested in a better quality 
product that would satisfy their 
customers. 

Litchfield agreed. “Quality 
is one of our main intentions all 
of the time.” 

“We are trying out a better 
program," he said. 

Although Litchfield and 


LaClair heard complaints from 
students, that was not what 
caused the change. 


"Everyone seems to like 


the burger, but the 
amount of paper being 
used is the problem." 
David Litchfield 
Marriott 
production manager 


Putting out good quality 
food was the main purpose in 
making this decision. 

Dan DiTullio, vice president 
of the Student Association (SA), 
formed a food services commit- 
tee this year. 

The purpose of the commit- 
tee is to give students an outlet 
about the cafeteria, he said. 

There only seems to be one 
mayor problem with the current 
grill. 

Litchfield said, "Everyone 
seems to like the burger, but the 
amount of paper being used is the 
problem. my 

DiTullio was among a select 
few invited by Marriott the week 


before the new program opened 


to try out the improved grill. 

"One of the first things I 
noticed was the waste. Students 
brought up concerns and Marriott 
is working on it," he said. 

Junior Amy Triolo, Free the 
Planet (FTP) member, said 
Marriott has dealt with the club 
in the past and hopes Marriott 
will work to reduce the amount 
of paper wasted. 

"Marriott has always been 


cooperative in the past," she said. 

"They have helped FTP 
through donations and support. I 
don't feel that their new policy of 
wrapping the hamburgers and 
fries is ecologically sound,” she 
said. 

I have full confidence that 
they will find a way to reduce this 
waste," Triolo said. 

Paper waste is the biggest 
complaint Marriott received 
about the program. 

The program started out 
using 5 cents worth of paper 
between wrapping the burgers 
and the french fry containers, 
Litchfield said. 

He said the amount of paper 
used has been cut in half and 
Marriott is still working on 
reducing it further. 

While Marriott is trying out 
the new Crossroads program, 
they are also giving students a 
chance to voice their opinions 
about the food service. 

Marriott is also spending 
more time asking students a 
chance to voice their opinions 
about the meal plan program, 
LaClair said. 

To entice students to fill out 
the last survey, Marriott offered 
10 dining dollars for 
Greensleeves to students who 
completed it. 

"The purpose of these sur- 
veys is to see how we are doing, 
and provide us with informa- 
tion,” LaClair said. 

Litchfield agreed with 
LaClair. "The survey is a way of 
helping the students shape the 
way of the future of Marriott,” he 
said. 


Class project causes some controversy 


BUSINESS CLASS 
cont. from cover 


"It is ridiculous, you don't 
have to buy one if you don't want 
to. People use shot glasses for 
things other than drinking. I col- 
lect them," McIntosh said. 

Beal agreed with McIntosh. 
She said some people buy shot 
glasses for souvenirs. 

"According to the policy, 
shutting down the business was 
the right thing, but then the book- 
store should not be allowed to 
sell them [shot glasses] either," 
Beal said. 

"What about condoms? 
They do not fit into the mission 
of the College. We cannot get 
them on campus, but with shot 
glasses a student can walk over to 
the bookstore and buy one," Beal 
said. 

Sweeney's group started 
their own baked goods and candy 
business. 

"It was something that was 
easy to do and there is a market 
for it. Everyone wants junk 
food," she said. 


Sweeney's group made no 
initial investment, but did sell 
stock, covering the costs of start- 
ing the business. 


“What about condoms? 


They do not fit into the 
mission of the college. We 
cannot get them on 
campus, but with shot 
glasses a student can 
walk over to the book- 
store and buy one.” 


Marisa Beal, 
junior 


Sweeney said the class gives 
students a good idea of what it is 
like to run a business as well as 
the challenges of working in 
groups. 

"It is a good class to get a 
basic overview of the runnings of 
a business. It has been interesting 
learning to deal with group 
dynamics," Sweeney said. 

While some groups are sell- 


ing their products successfully, 
other groups are having more dif- 
ficulty. 

Senior Sue Cocchiarella's 
group sells protein shakes and 
PowerBars, but she said they are 
having problems selling them to 
students. 

"They are not selling well 
due to the location," Cocchiarella 
said. 

"We were going to sell them 
outside Ross, targeting the ath- 
letes, but when we attempted to 
get permission to sell them there 
it was turned down. Now we are 
going door to door selling protein 
shake packets and PowerBars," 
Cocchiarella said. 

Cocchiarella said the group 
invested a moderate amount of 
money for the project. 

They have not broken even 
she said. 

"I think that it is a great 
experience, but it is time consum- 
ing. We are having a good time 
doing it," she said. 

Putzel said the class has one 
main goal. "Learning is our real 
product.” 
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Survey to measure school’s academic success 


By Adam Lanthier 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College is one 
of 58 schools participating in the 
College Student Report Survey, 
which 450 current St. Michael's 
students received in their campus 
mailboxes three weeks ago, 


Associate Dean Edward 
Mahoney said. 
The survey was _ split 


between 225 sophomores and 
225 seniors in hopes the answers 


could identify academic 
improvement areas for students, 
Mahoney said. 


Mahoney had some prelimi- 
nary conclusions after looking at 
the survey results his office got 
back so far. 

"Seniors, in answering cer- 
tain questions, seem to be more 
engaged in class participation 
and outside work than second- 
year students," Mahoney said. 

"The ultimate goal is to dis- 
cover whether and how the 
College is meeting its education- 
al goals for students. This is an 
instrument for success,” he said. 

The National Survey of 
Student Engagement (NSSB), 
based at Indiana University, cre- 
ated the survey. 


St. Michael’s 


By Victoria Welch : 
Staff Writer 


Stacia Bullock, assistant reg- 
istrar and Jerry Flanagan, vice 
president of Admissions and 
Enrollment Management, said 
there has not been a noticeable 
increase or decrease in the soph- 
omore retention rate in approxi- 
mately 10 years. 

This year’s sophomores had 
a retention rate of 85 percent at 
the beginning of this academic 
year. The Class of 1996 experi- 
enced a return rate of 84.1 per- 
cent at the beginning of its soph- 
omore year. 

Bullock said the retention 
rate generally remains in the mid 
to high 80s and varies slightly 
depending on class size. 

"Generally we have 78 per- 






Mr. Reggie’s Hair Salon 
Special for Saint Michael’s Students 


Male or Female haircut only $8.50 


Open Tuesday to Saturday 10:00 - 7:00 
Call for an appointment or just walk-in! 


41 Pearl St. 
Essex Junction 05452 
(802) 879-1919 


The survey asked students to 
answers questions involving 
study habits, relationships with 
other students and faculty mem- 
bers and opinions about the 
school. 

It also required students to 
answer questions regarding age, 
sex, race, grade level, residence 
and expected major. 

Each student received an 
individual ID number in a letter 
enclosed with the survey. The 
number was printed on the sur- 
vey itself and students were 
required to enter to fill out the 
survey online at www.collegere- 
port.org. 

To come up with the distrib- 
uted survey, the NSSE used funds 
from a $325,000 grant from Pew 
Charitable Trusts, a Philadelphia- 
based foundation with about $4.7 
billion in assets and $213 million 
invested in 298 nonprofit organi- 
zations in 1998. 

The group designed the sur- 
vey to relate particular classroom 
activities and practices to high- 
quality undergraduate results, 
Provost and Vice President of 
Academic Affairs Janet Sheeran 
said the NSSE is different from 
the Cooperating Institution 
Research Program (CIRP) survey 


retention rate remains steady despite 


cent of our initial freshman class 
graduating in four or five years. 
The national average is some- 
where -around 50 percent," 
Flanagan said. 

Although students’ reasons 
for not returning to St. Michael's 
are not always certain, Flanagan 
said many different reasons could 
contribute to the decision. 

"Some factors might include 
personal or emotional reasons 
and distance from home," 
Flanagan said. 

He said sometimes students 


change schools once they realize . 


they want to specialize in some- 
thing St. Michael's doesn't have 
to offer. 

Flanagan said the recently 
formed Campus Culture 
Committee works to examine 
why some students leave cam- 









that freshman students received 
at the start of this semester. 

"The NSSE is directed 
towards academic outcomes," 
Sheeran said. 

She said she was satisfied 
the CIRP is more holistic, but 
said it is not as specific about 
academic outcomes and “is the 
hardest thing in the world to 
measure." 

The NSSE used a random 
sampling of students as its survey 
pool. The organization received 
a list of St. Michael’s students, 
and selected 450 for the project. 

John Hayek, program man- 
ager of the NSSE, said the group 
chose students randomly to 
achieve realism of the college 
experience. 

Group members choose 450 
students from small schools such 
as St. Michael’s. The group then 
chooses 700 from a medium- 
sized school (4,000 to 15,000 
undergraduates) like UVM, and 
1,000 from a large school (more 
than 15,000 undergraduates), like 
Boston University. 

Despite Sheeran and 
Mahoney’s hopes for the survey 
results, some St. Michael’s stu- 
dents were hesitant to fill it out. 

"I don't want to participate in 


pus -b) iM 9) 

Sophomore Collin O'Mara- 
Green believes this semester 
showed students they should not 
ignore off-campus problems sim- 
ply because they are immersed in 
a college setting. 

He said he doesn’t feel as 
safe at St. Michael’s as he did 
last year. 

"I came to St. Michael's and 
Vermont thinking there would be 
no crime here," O'Mara-Green 
said. "But I found that bad peo- 
ple and bad situations are every- 
where.” 

Sophomore Charles Nolan, 
noticed a more cautious atmos- 
phere on campus this semester, 
but Nolan remained optimistic. 

"It makes you realize and 
understand the importance of 
community,” he said. 


this survey," sophomore Nicole 
Strillacci said. 

Strillacci, who called the 
survey “a nuisance,” said when 
she failed to fill a similar survey 
out last year, the sponsoring 
group continued to pester her 
about it. 

Sophomore Patrick Hill said, 
"If the college really wants to 
know what we think about it, 
they should just ask us instead of 
going through some silly organi- 
zation.” 

The college mailed cards to 
students who had not returned 
their surveys as of Nov. 1. The 
cards reminded students to fill 
out the survey and send it either 
through the mail or to fill out the 
survey online at the NSSE's Web 
site, Mahoney said. 

Hayek said it was important 
that students return their survey 
information on time. 

"Since the surveys are sent 
to randomly selected students, 
we just can't substitute them. 
From an individual level, it's 
very, very important that we get 
responses," he said. 

Administrators such as 
Sheeran said the survey is impor- 
tant, because student input is 
essential in effecting change on 


recent incide 


Prospective St. Michael’s students and parents touring campus. 


campus. 

Mahoney said __ student 
responses could potentially have 
a greater influence on academic 
improvements. 

"If 50 percent of people par- 
ticipate, you have a better way of 
gauging the population than if 20 
percent responded," Mahoney 
said. 

The school considered some 
students’ reluctance to take the 
survey, Mahoney said. 

“With every survey, people 
anticipate a certain percentage 
will not participate,” he said. 

The results of the survey will 
not be shared with organizations 
other than St. Michael's, Hayek 
said. 

If the survey goes well, Pew 
Charitable Trusts will increase 
the grant and the NSSE will dis- 
tribute the survey in the spring to 
250 institutions, Hayek said. - 

St. Michael’s will participate 
on a year to year basis, Sheeran 
said. 

“No test is going to tell us 
100 percent about the quality of 


each student's education,” she 


said. 


Danielle Bergeron and Alethea 
Renzi contributed to this story. _ 
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Threat of infection prompts increased vaccinations 


By Janine Hess 
Staff Writer 


Health Services now offers a 
bacterial meningitis vaccine to 
students for $60. 

The Center for Disease 
Control recently conducted a 
study citing a slightly increased 
risk for bacterial meningitis 
among college students living in 
residence halls. 

Due to these studies, The 
Advisory Committee on 
Immunization Practices (ACIP) 
announced that they modified 
their guidelines on Oct. 21. 

These guidelines include a 
recommendation for college stu- 
dents who live in residence halls 
to get vaccinated for bacterial 
meningitis. _ 

_ The ACIP also recommends 
that those who provide medical 
care to this group give informa- 
tion to students and their parents 
about bacterial meningitis and 
the benefits of the vaccination. 

The statement by the com- 
mittee added that the vaccination 
should "be provided or made eas- 
ily available to those freshmen 
who wish to reduce their risk of 
disease.” 

Health Services sent out an 
e-mail on Oct. 27 to all students 
regarding recent inquiries and 


increased publicity surrounding» 


bacterial meningitis » » » i 22. 

“Susan Jacques, director of 
Health Services, said they have 
administered about 10 shots since 
- sending out the e-mail. 

‘The recent media coverage 
of bacterial meningitis among 
college students should not cause 
panic. 

College campuses are breed- 
ing grounds for this disease 
because many college students 
living in residence halls are so 


Holiday gifts as unique as you are. 


‘Ail maths appearing are proprietary marks of Kinko's Ventares, inc. and are used by pemmission. Kinka's 


close to one another they have a 
slightly higher risk of catching 
and spreading it, Jacques said. 

Inquiries by parents also 
played a role in the decision to 
offer the vaccine on campus, 
Jacques said. 

"We were getting a lot of 
calls from parents who are con- 
cerned with the recent publicity 
surrounding bacterial meningitis 
on college campuses and who are 
interested in having their children 
vaccinated," she said. 

Concern rose again when 
the University of Vermont 
Communications staff issued a 
press release on Oct. 29. It said a 
UVM student was in the hospital 
being treated for “an infection 
caused by a meningococcal bac- 
terlum.” 

The press release also said, 
“The affected individual does not 
have meningitis, although the 
bacteria involved is capable of 
causing serious illness, including 
meningitis.” 

The vaccine is not effective 
against the strain of bacterium the 


student was infected by, however. © 


According to a statement by 
the American College Health 
Association, bacterial meningitis 
is a potentially life-threatening 
infection that causes inflamma- 
tion of the membranes surround- 
ing the brain and spinal cord. 


Center has issued about 28 vacci- 
nations at $55 each since 
September. 

She said there was not a 
drastic increase in vaccinations as 
aresult of the one case of the stu- 
dent carrying bacteria. 

Reactions in the St. 
Michael’s community to the local 
student at UVM and the recent 
nationwide concern about menin- 
gitis have both affected Health 
Services’ decision to make the 
vaccine available to students. 

News of the disease and 
available vaccine brought mixed 
reactions from St. Michael’s stu- 
dents. 

"I wasn't sure how serious it 
was. I'm not too informed about 
the studies involving meningitis, 
but I'd like to find out more," 
freshman Wilson Hill said. 

Freshman Shaun Bryer felt 
confident about his decision not 
to get a vaccination saying, "All I 
really heard is that it's pretty seri- 
ous and you should get a vaccine 
if possible; but I asked my doctor 
before I left for school and he 
said I didn't really need to get it," 
Bryer said. 

Others seemed more con- 
cerned. Junior Benjamin 
Theriault said after reading the e- 
mail from Health Services, he 
considered getting the vaccine to 
be on the safe side. 





Photo illustration by Jen Calkins 


The $60 meningitis vaccine is recommended for students who live in very close 


quarters. 


In response to the costliness 
of the vaccine, Jacques suggested 


_ students should check to see if 


_= ». Symptoms include: -excessive..-» "Ao lifestyle which. helps ~ they have prescription insurance 


fever, severe headaches, stiff 
neck, rash and vomiting. 

It is transmitted through such 
acts as coughing, sneezing, shar- 
ing glasses and kissing. However, 
it is not considered to be highly 
contagious. 

Maartmann-Moe, the direc- 
tor of the student health center at 
UVM, said there is no general 
feeling of panic among students. 

She said the UVM Health 


SAVES) 


keep the immune system as 
strong as possible with a_ bal- 
anced diet, adequate sleep, exer- 
cise, and the avoidance of exces- 
sive stress" is cited by the 
American College Health 
Association as important deter- 
rents to contacting the disease. | 

Jacques said the $60 charge 
for the shot was the amount the 
college paid to purchase the vac- 
cine. 
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that covers vaccination. 

If this is the case, Jacques 
recommended that students go to 
Health Services to obtain a pre- 
scription for the vaccine, and 
then buy it directly from a phar- 
macy because their insurance 
may cover some or all of the cost. 

She said students should 
then bring the vaccine to Health 
Services where one of the nurses 
will administer it. 


Jacques said students should 
not panic about the recent public- 
ity ‘surrounding peal menin- 
gitis. ; 

She said it is not etsy trans- 
ferred. 

It should not be confused 
with symptoms commonly asso- 
ciated with normal tiredness, lack 
of sleep or a cold. 

Health Services also offers 
vaccines ranging from the most 
common flu shot to Hepatitis B, 
Tetanus, and Measles, Mumps, 
Rubella. 





9pm-2am 





Wednesday 


9pm-2am 


Hip Hop Party 


WITH THE ILLUSTRIOUS MAELISSA 





lhursday 
9pm-2Zam 


Liquid 


House Music All Night! 





Friday 


Opm-3am 


Hip-Hop/Housce party 


HIP-HOP PARTY 


Hip-Hop and R&B 








Call for upcoming events and to book 
College parties at the hottest 
Dance club in Burlington! 


Always uccepting applications. 
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Editorial 
Shut down the bookstore 


The College’s script 

Almost every day on campus a tour group strolls the paths of St. 
Michael’s. The college gives each tour guide a specific script to fol- 
low, filled with what it wants prospective students to know: 

“Students enjoy the cultural aspects of Burlington along with the 
social activities of a small college town,” the tour guides are supposed 
to say. 

“Burlington is an active and young town with some 12,000 col- 
lege students,” the script suggests. 

The tour guides tell us what a wonderful place St. Michael’s is. 
They describe everything it has to offer. And when they’re done with 
their tour, prospective students and their parents are led to the college 
bookstore and urged to buy souvenirs, including hats, t-shirts, sweat- 
shirts, keychains -- and St. Michael’s shot glasses. 

Student’s script 

If students were to write the tour guides’ script, it would sound a 
little different. Yes, it would still say what a great place St. Michael’s 
is, and what a close-knit community. But it would also explain -- in 
specific detail -- some of the rules and regulations that dictate how we 
live our lives around here. 

College is a time to live independently and make our own deci- 
sions. But most of the time, we aren’t allowed to -- even about things 
as simple as the company we keep, the lamps we buy and the glass- 
ware we use. 

Our script for the tour guides would inform prospective students 
that lit candles are contraband, and that an RA may come in to check 
whether a candle’s wick is black -- indicating that sometime, some- 
where, somebody had touched a flame to the wick. Black wicks mean 
you lose the candle. 

Our script would tell our future fellow students that you can’t 
bring halogen lamps into our housing, and that friends of the opposite 
sex have to leave our rooms at | a.m. 

And our script would tell the student tours that they can’t produce 
and sell shot glasses for a business class project. But they can buy 
them at the bookstore. 

Hypocritical actions 

The administration says it shut down the shot-glass. business 
because, “This type of solicitation intrudes on St. Michael’s attempts 
to deal with campus alcohol issues.” 

Seems a little odd that the bookstore sells not only shot glasses, 
but small and large mugs, wine glasses, bottle openers, small and large 
pilsner glasses, steins, 16 ounce mixers and double shot glasses in an 
array of colors. 

Will fewer students take shots now because they have to walk all 
the way to the bookstore in order to buy shot glasses? 

Aren’t we really making strides to address the “alcohol prob- 
lems” on campus now that we can only buy shot glasses during book- 
store hours? 

That’s obviously ridiculous. 

So why should business students be prohibited from following 
the college’s example? They were learning what they are here to 
learn: business--what the market demands and what will sell. 

So what is the real issue here: a trademark infringement because 
the students used the St. Michael’s logo, an alcohol problem, or a stu- 
dent project that was a public relations embarrassment? 

“Philosophically, alcohol is the biggest health problem in general 
on college campuses, as well as St. Michael’s,” the administration 
says. And selling shot glasses feeds the problem. 

Maybe it’s time to shut down the bookstore. 


Danielle Bergeron 
Executive Editor 


The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspaper 
at St. Michael's College, we strive to accurately, professionally and 
ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in the com- 
munity. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing and enter- 
taining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views and opinions at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to arti- 
cles that have been printed in the paper and issues that have come 
up on campus. The Defender will not publish anonymous letters. 
Letters should contain a person’s full name and a telephone number. 

Letters will be edited only for grammar, spelling, and good 
taste. The Editorial Staff cannot guarantee that letters will be pub- 
lished. All letters are due Friday at 4 p.m. Drop them off in box 
275 or e-mail defender@smevt.edu 





Photo of the Week 


A waterfall seen along side route 12 in Vermont. 


Letters to the Editor... 


As a female on campus, I am 
very concerned with the parking 
situation. I understand that park- 
ing is a privilege, and not a guar- 
antee for a preferred space. 

However with the recent 
increase of crime in our area, 
parking issues are no longer a 
matter of preference but a matter 
of safety. 

I live in Alumni Hall and 
when I get home at 12:30a.m. I 
usually have to park in the 200s 
because of the lack of the parking 
spaces. I do not feel safe walking 


Corrections... 


this distance home. 

The WALK program is not 
practical in this situation. How 
am I going to call for a ride from 
my car? 

I think that the best solution 
to this situation is to have more 
spots available. 

What if we were to move 
the tennis courts to the far end of 
the 300s field? 

This would allow a parking 
lot to be created in front of the 
Doc Jabob's field opening up 
more parking closer to the dorms. 





Photo by Dan Keenan 


I understand that this is not 
an immediate solution, but it is a 
start. 

And how about adding free- 
standing call boxes to the parking 
lots that could be used in the case 
of an emergency or used to call 
WALK? 

As a campus we need to be 
cognizant to the increase of crime 
and work together to keep our 
students safe. 


Elizabeth Green 
Junior 


The OVE’s Program budget was incorrectly reported in the Oct. 27 issue. The correct budget for the pro- 


gram is $250. 


Chris Bohjalian (Oct. 27 issue)was incorrectly quoted as saying the author of “To Kill a Mockingbird” 
was Joyce Carol Oates. The correct author is Harper Lee. Bohjalian’s book “Midwives” was narrated 
by a single mother not a single father as mentioned in the story. 
Travis Daly (Oct. 20 issue) was mistakenly identified as going to court for possession of alcohol by a 
minor. Daly went to court for noise in the nighttime. 


Jacqueline Leece’s named was spelled incorrectly in the Sept. 29 issue. 


The Defender regrets the errors. 


~~ Qutdoors 
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St. Michael’s students in for ‘grand adventure’ 


By Josh Lafreniere 
Staff Writer 


Backpacking 50 ° miles 
through the innards of the awe 
inspiring Grand Canyon may 
seem like a dream, but for six St. 
Michael's students this dream 
will become a reality this spring. 

Since last April, Wilderness 
Program Director Todd Wright 
and sophomore Mike Balduino 
have planned to lead a nine-day 
expedition through the heart of 
the Grand Canyon. 

Wright, who previously 
went to the Grand Canyon on a 
service project, has reasons to be 
particularly excited about the 
trip. 

After some wrestling with 
the forestry service, Wright and 
Balduino acquired a backpacking 
permit for terrain not open to the 
average backpacker. 

"The Forestry Service has 
been impossible to deal with. 
They wanted to keep us on a 
backpacking trail that is consid- 
ered the highway of trails. We 
wanted one that is more off the 
beaten path," Balduino said. 

Through the help of a friend 
who backpacks the area frequent- 


By Stephanie Harter 
Staff Writer 


Organic farms depend on 
natural methods for growing that 
include the use of natural pesti- 
cides. 

They use methods of grow- 
ing that maintain and replenish 
the soil. They prevent the soil 
from drying out and becoming 
unusable. 

One of these methods is crop 
rotation, using a few fields for 
planting and using different ones 
the next year to give the soil a 
rest. 

The Northeast Organic 
Farming Association of Vermont 
(NOFA) is an organization made 

. up of farmers, gardeners and con- 
sumers who share a similar set of 
beliefs concerning agriculture, 
according to the NOFA Web site. 

Founded in 1971, NOFA has 
certified organic farms since 


ly, Wright and Balduino were 
able to establish such a route. 

Wright said he is also excit- 
ed because, unlike the regiment- 
ed service project, he and 
Balduino were able to develop 
the trip’s itinerary. 

Balduino said this backpack- 
ing expedition could be particu- 
larly strenuous due to the nature 
of the itinerary and the harsh 
change of climate, from the cool 
and wet New England spring to 
the warm, arid climate of the 
Grand Canyon with an altitude of 
8,000 feet. 

"Unlike a traditional back- 
packing trip this one starts by 
going straight down, and ends by 
going straight up when you 
would be the most tired," 
Balduino said. 

In addition to the strain, 
Wright points out additional dan- 
gers such as the steep cliffs that 
may line the trail and the pres- 
ence of poisonous snakes. 

In preparation for the hike, 
Wright and Balduino will design: 
a training schedule for the group 
prior to the expedition’s depar- 
ture. 

They said it would include 
weekend hikes and long-distance 
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1985. The farms that wish to be 
certified must keep records of 
purchases and practices and sub- 
mit to yearly inspections. The 
water and soil at the farms must 
be tested periodically to make 
sure they meet government stan- 
dards. 

The number of certified 
organic farms grew steadily over 
the last 13 years. In 1985, there 
were 17 organic farms in 
Vermont. The number has 
increased to 180 NOFA certified 
organic farms, Nicole Raymond 
administrative assistant at 
NOFA, said 

"I have always thought of 
organic food as any food grown 
without pesticides or any other 
foreign substances added to it to 
make it grow. It can be tomatoes, 
carrots, fruits or any other veg- 
gies," sophomore Emily Ugino 
said. 

Robert Whitcomb, Marriott 


Ss 


pe 


running. 

This training has additional 
benefits, Balduino said. 

"It will give the group the 
ability to get to know each other, 
we will also be able to tell if there 
are any personality conflicts," he 
said. 





With the fundamentals of the 
trip mapped, Wright and 
Balduino prepare to begin the 
application process. 

This will include a letter of 
intent, a brief resume and a fol- 
low-up interview, Wright said. 

Students should be in both 


View of Grand Canyon from Mojave Point 






general manager, said although 
they do not use organically 
grown foods, they can provide 
them upon request. 

Marriot does not use organi- 
cally grown food because it is 
more expensive. 

Healthy Living, a natural 


foods market in South 
Burlington, is one place where 
people can go to get organically- 
grown food. 

About 98 percent of Healthy 
Livings’ fresh produce comes 
from local organic farms, Drew 
Leadley, an employee at Healthy 


good physical condition and in 
good academic standing due to 
the fact some classes will be 
missed. Back-country backpack- 
ing experience is preferred. 

The cost of the trip remains 
reasonable because of school 
contributions, Wright said. 


Photo courtesy of The Greening Collection 


farms and learn about locally grown products 


Living, said 

Customers can also get 
organically grown foods at farm 
stands during the growing season 
and at farmers’ markets, includ- 
ing one at the Champlain Mill 
parking lot every Wednesday. 


In next week’s section, readers share their adventures in winter camping and horseback riding 





Photo courtesy of Wilderness Programs 
Share your winter adventures with readers by e-mailing jmartinez@smcvt.edu , 





Horseback riders enjoy a day of crisp fall weather. 


Photo by Juan Martinez-Lage 
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Sleep 101 ho’ ¢ 


By Rhonda Miner 
Staff Writer 


College is the time to have 
fun, enjoy being young and to 
spend time with friends. But is 
college the time to sleep? 

College-aged students ideal- 
ly need nine to 10 hours of sleep 
each night, Louise Rosales, a 
nurse practitioner at Health 
Services, said. 

According to the Oct. 4 edi- 
tion of People magazine, 95 per- 
cent of Americans suffer from a 
sleep disorder at some point in 
their lives. 

Sleep disorders range from 
narcolepsy, in which victims fall 
asleep unexpectedly, to sleep 
apnea, which causes breathing to 
stop at various times throughout 
the night, to insomnia, when a 
person is unable to sleep. 

The most common among 
students is stress-related insom- 
nia, Rosales said. 

To help relieve the condition, 
students should establish a rou- 
tine: in which they go to bed and 
wake up at the same time each 
day and avoid excessive exercise, 
heavy eating and the intake of 
caffeine six hours before going to 
bed, Rosales said. 

Rosales also suggests writ- 
ing a "to do" list for the following 


: who’s pa 


day to relieve the mind before 
bed. 

Once sleep is "lost," it is 
uncertain on whether it can ever 
be caught-up. Sleeping all week- 
end may not be as helpful as 
often thought. 

"There are studies that say it 
helps and studies saying it does- 
n't," Rosales said. 

Napping is beneficial in pro- 
viding the necessary sleep. A 
mid-afternoon nap lasting 20 
minutes is optimal, Rosales said. 

Even though alcohol is a 
depressant, it also causes prob- 
lems in sleeping patterns, Rosales 
said. Alcohol induces fitful sleep 
and prevents a person from feel- 
ing well-rested. 

Symptoms of not having 
enough sleep include decreased 
concentration, irritability, reduced 
memory, frequent illness and 
decreased productivity, Rosales 
said. 

Lack of sleep has been 
linked to accidents nationwide, 
she said. 

When problems sleeping 
begin to interfere with daily life, 
it is time to look for help, Rosales 
said. 

Although an exact number of 
cases is not available, Rosales 
said a large number of students 
are not getting enough sleep. 





ssing and who’s not: 


A student falls asleep in the library after staying up too late studying. 


Photo Illustration by Jen Calkins 





"I get so tired that I can't do 
work," freshman Mike Field 
said. Field said he sleeps five or 
six hours each night and naps for 
an hour or two every day. 

Associate Director of the 
Student Resource Center, Linda 
Hollingdale said, "I think that 
everyone is tired," but added that 
being tired is very different than 
having a sleep disorder. 

Sleeping too much or not 





Photo by Hilary Cunningham 


Sophomore Julie Harutunian watches TV from bed. While this is something many students do, it is not 
recommended by the National Sleep Foundation. 





Aiding the way to restful sleep 


By Abigail Hartshorn 
Design Editor 


According to the National 
Sleep Foundation, "More than 
half (56 percent) of American 
adults report experiencing symp- 
toms of insomnia a few nights a 
week or more, yet only half of 
those people are being treated by 
a healthcare provider for their 
condition." With this many peo- 
ple not sleeping, and so few get- 
ting relief from their doctor, it 
can be concluded that many peo- 
ple are seeking treating for 
insomnia. 

There are non-medical ways 
to treat insomnia, but drugs, both 
over-the-counter (OTC) and pre- 
scription can help. Many OTC 
drugs contain antihistamines. 
because they cause drowsiness. 

While OTC drugs are con- 
sidered safe, there is a danger 
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with them that is not inherent 
with prescription drugs. 

According to Dr. Martin 
Scharf, director of the Center for 
Research in Sleep Disorders in 
Cincinnati, “Many people mis- 
takenly believe that over-the- 
counter drugs are safer than pre- 
scription medications. It's actual- 
ly easier to abuse OTC sleeping 
aids because you don't have to 
keep asking your doctor to refill 
your prescription.” 

Prescription sleeping aids, 
usually called hypnotics, are the 
most effective sleep aids avail- 
able, the National Sleep 
Foundation (NSF) said. They are 
designed to induce and maintain 
sleep. Most hypnotics are pre- 
scribed for a short period of time, 
usually no more than for four 
weeks, but they are often pre- 
scribed for longer periods of 
time. 


There are several natural 
treatments for insomnia as well. 
Valerian Root and Melatonin are 
two natural substances which 
people can use to help them fall 
asleep. However, because these 
are not drugs, they are not sub- 
jected to the same laboratory and 
clinical testing that OTC and pre- 
scription sleep aids are. This 
means, the NSF, does not know 
that much about these natural 
substances or their safety. 

When taking medications, 
both OTC and prescription, there 
are several guidelines suggested 
by the NSF. 

Treatment with medications 
should: begin with the lowest 
possible effective dose, be short- 
term, if used nightly, be intermit- 
tent, if used long-term and be 
used only in combination with 
good sleep practices and or 
behavioral approaches. 


enough can be a symptom of 
larger emotional conditions, 
Hollingdale said. "It will make a 
difference on how a person func- 
tions," she said. 

Sophomore Julie Harutunian 
said she was unable to attend 
classes for three weeks last year 
because she had mononucleosis, 
an illness that is associated with 
being overtired and run-down. 

This year, she gets six or 


seven hours of sleep a night and 
takes an hour-long nap daily, she 
said. 

Freshman Erin McShane 
said she naps four or five hours 
daily on top of six-hour nights. 

"I think that students are on 
the tired side," freshman Cate 
Bresnahan said. 


No heavy meals before bed, ligh _ snacks 


Sleep only when sleepy. 


_ When prepping for sleep, avoid b 


al 








_ Use your bed for sleep and rest onl 


Don’t look at your clock. 
_ Turn your music off. _ 


something relaxing 








* Sleep 


James Maas, Author of “Power Sleep” 
http://www.onhealth.com 





‘sleep has not come after 20 
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-Catie Hodgkinson, 
junior 


Luke Hudak, 
_ freshman 


“I disagree. It is 
harmless because 
they sell shot glass- 
es in the school 
store. They are 
making a big deal 
out of nothing.” | 
Brad Dean, 
senior 


“I disagree because 
they knew it would 
make money and 
they were supplying 

_ the demand.” 


Shannon Kelleher, 
freshman _ 


MLRK’s and the 
Humanitarian Network’s 






Annual Thanksgiving 
Food Drive 


Please Bring Donations to the MOVE 
office 


Donations will be accepted through Nov. 19 
Both the MLK association and the Humanitarian Network 
thank you for your generosity. 
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The value of money 





Josh Cook 
Guest Columnist 


Many things have been said 
about money. Money has been 
called everything from the root of 
all evil to the only easy measure 
of success. 

Money = drives __ people. 
People work for it, cheat for it, 
steal for it, take off their clothes 
for it, give up their convictions 
for it, wake up in the morning for 
it, send in video tapes of their 
husband's groin being crushed by 
an errant football to a show host- 
ed by Bob Saget for it. They hate 
it in the same breath that they 
worship it. 

There's an underlying 
absurdity to money that I rarely 
hear talked about. Kurt 
Vonnegut talked about it in 
"Galapagos,” but I haven't heard 
anything since I put that book 
down a few years ago. 

It's one of those facts about 
our society that most people 
ignore. Here goes: the value of 
money is imaginary. 

The only reason why money 
is worth anything is because we 
believe it does. If we stop believ- 
ing, then money doesn't have any 
value. 

Money is in some sense a lot 
like Santa Claus, only a lot 
smaller and a lot greener. Santa 
Claus is supposed to represent 
pure giving; giving without the 
intention of receiving; giving 
because giving is the right thing 
to do. 

More people tell their chil- 
dren to believe in Santa Claus 
than consistently donate to chari- 
ties. More children believe in 
Santa Claus than share well on 
the playground. 

We care more about elves, 


reindeer, and those neat clayma- 
tion Christmas specials that come 
on every year (I'm a big fan of the 
Misfit Island scene in Rudolph) 
than straight out giving. 

Money is supposed to be a 
symbol for value. It is a conven- 
ience that allows people to 
exchange goods and services in 
some kind of fair manner. 

Money is supposed to be a 
means to an end. Money became 
an end in itself. Money is seen as 
something of value that should be 
possessed. We work for money. 
We don't work for groceries. 

I'm tempted to stop believing 
in money. I think I'll begin 
demanding my work-study pay- 
ment in the form of classic litera- 
ture, Salvador Dali prints and 
collector's edition Thundercats 
memorabilia. 

I don't think any amount of 
money can truly describe the 
value of a _ limited-edition 
Cheetarah action figure complete 
with expanding bow and new- 
age cheetah-print action suit. 

I would demand payment in 
fresh orange juice delivered to 
my door every morning before I 
brushed my teeth. 

I would demand payment in 
afternoons off on beautiful days. 
I would demand payment in 
Slinkies. 

There is still another absurd- 
ity about money. This one may 
even be more frightening than the 
last. 

Here it goes: Andrew 
Jackson's picture is on the 20- 
dollar bill. He plunged the coun- 
try into a 20-year cycle of reces- 
sion, ran as the common man's 
hero even though he was a rich 
aristocrat from Virginia. And he 
assembled one of the most cor- 
rupt cabinets in history and estab- 
lished the spoils system. 

Washington, Lincoln and 
Franklin all have a quiet dignity 
to their pictures, but Jackson 
looks like he's about to grease up 
the old Smith and Wessons, walk 
into the woods with a large flask 
and shoot the first moving thing 
he sees regardless of its possible 
humanity. 

Ah, such is the nature of 
money. 


‘‘Countdown to the 
Millennium”’ 


Join the campus dining service in its 


pre-New Year’s celebration on 
Thursday, Nov. 11 






The fun begins at 4:30 p.m. and the 


evening’s events include music, 





themed food stations and giveaways. 


November 


10 








On-Campus 
Wednesday, Nov. 10 


A meeting will be held at 5:30 p.m. in 
Alliot’s Vermont Room for anyone who 
would like to discuss physical disabilities. 
Those who attend need not be physically 
disabled, but must have a desire to pro- 
mote greater understanding of the role 
which disabilities play in our lives. 
Refreshments will be served and anyone 
with questions should call Joseph Covais 
at ext. 2568. 


Organist Helene Dugal will perform at 
8:30 p.m. in the Chapel. For more infor- 
mation call 2535. 


Thursday, Nov. 11 


"Narrating Sexual Trauma: Bodies, 
Psychic Borders, and Social Boundaries," 
a lecture by Jan Haaken at 7:30 p.m. in St. 
Edmund’s Farrell Room. Haaken is a pro- 
fessor of clinical psychology at Portland 
State University in Oregon and the author 
of "Pillar of Salt: Gender, Memory and the 
Perils of Looking Back." For more infor- 
mation call 2535. 


Thursday, Nov. 11- 
Saturday, Nov. 13 


"The Bacchae of Euripedes" will be per- 
formed at the McCarthy Arts Center. 
Admission is free and seating is limited. 
Tickets will be given out one hour before 
showtime on the day of the performance. 
Shows are at 8 p.m. each night and a 
Saturday matinee at 2 p.m. 


Friday, Nov. 12 


"Battered Women's Refuge as Social 
Symbolic Space," a lecture by Jan Haaken 
at noon in Alliot’s Vermont Room. 
Haaken is a professor of clinical psychol- 
ogy at Portland State University in Oregon 
and the author of "Pillar of Salt: Gender, 
Memory and the Perils of Looking Back." 
For more information call 2535. 


"Kid's Night Out," an evening for children 
ages 5-12. It includes events such as 
swimming, arts and crafts, movies, foot- 
ball, basketball and more. The event, 
sponsored by St. Michael's Women's 
Basketball program, runs from 5-9 p.m. in 
the Ross Sports Center. The cost is $10 
per child and registration is required. To 
register call Sarah Ferland at 2721. 


Monday, Nov. 15 


Sugarbush Ski Resort will have an infor- 
mation table set-up in the lobby of Alliot 
for students to learn about full and part- 
time job opportunities in the hospitality 
industry. The event will be held from 11 
a.m. to 2 p.m., all majors are welcome and 
anyone with questions can call the Student 


Resource Center at 2547. 
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Cale 


Monday, Nov. 15 


A discussion of "Spiritual Passages," a 
book written by Benedict Groeschel, will 
be held by the Pontigny Society at 6 p.m. 
in the Chapel. For more information call 
2535. 


Monday Nov. 15-Saturday, 
Nov. 20 


MOVE will be celebrating Hunger and 
Homelessness week. Call 2674 for more 
information. 


Monday, Nov. 15-Sunday, 
Nov. 21 


There will be a senior seminar art exhibit 
by Christa Fairbanks in the McCarthy Arts 
Center Gallery. 


Tuesday, Nov. 16 


Resume Workshop in Alliot’s Vermont 
Room from 4-5 p.m. For more informa- 
tion call the Student Resource Center at 
2547. 





Theater 


Thursday, Nov. 11- 
Saturday, Nov. 13 


"The Bacchae of Euripedes" will be per- 
formed at the McCarthy Arts Center. 
Admission is free and seating is limited. 
Tickets will be given out one hour before 
showtime on the day of the performance. 


Shows are at 8 p.m. each night and a _ 


Saturday matinee at 2 p.m. 
Thursday, Nov. 11 


A community movement workshop intro- 
ducing Hallelujah to Burlington. The 
event will be held at the Sun Dance Studio 
at the Chace Mill in Burlington and the 
cost is $10 advance, $12 at the door. The 
workshop runs from 6:30-9 p.m. and will 
be led by Liz Lerman and the Dance 
Exchange. It will explore techniques for 
turning stories into movement using the 
body and voice. Call 652-4500 to register. 
Hallelujah will eventually be a finished 
work and presented on the stage of the 
Flynn Theatre in Burlington in March of 
2001. 


Thursday, Nov. 11- 
Saturday, Nov. 13 


"King Lear" will be performed at 7:30 
p-m. in the Alumni Auditorium at 
Champlain College. For more informa- 
tion call 860-2707. 


Thursday, Nov. 11-Sunday, 
Nov. 14 


"Gypsy," a Lyric Theatre production, at 
the Flynn. 
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Performances are 8 p.m.  Thursday- 
Saturday. Matinee at 2 p.m. on Saturday 
and 1 p.m. on Sunday. For tickets call the 
Flynn Box Office at 863-5966. 


Thursday, Nov. 11-Sunday, 
Nov. 14 


"The Normal Heart" a touching drama, 
documenting life in New York City in the 
early 1980s at the beginning of the AIDS 
epidemic at the Mann Hall Auditorium at 
Trinity College. Shows are at 8 p.m. 
Thursday-Saturday and a matinee at 2 
p-m. on Sunday. Tickets are $7.50 and can 
be purchased at the door. Call 872-2738 
for more information. ‘The main character, 
Ned Weeks will be performed by 1995 St. 
Michael's graduate Rick Ames. 


Saturday, Nov. 13 


A workshop to develop community dance 
projects from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. at the 
Unitarian Church in Montpelier. This 
event is for teachers, dancers and commu- 
nity members who have attended Liz 
Lerman workshops in the past and would 
like to attend a gathering. The event will 
focus on using movement to celebrate 
community. Cost is $15 and registration is 
required. Call the Onion River Arts 


| Council at 229-9408. 
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Sunday, Nov. 14 | 


An Improv Workshop with Christopher 
Tebbetts for everyone who wants to learn 
how to let their imagination fly. The event 
will run from 12-5 p.m. and will be held at 
the Book Rack. There is a fee. For more 
information call 655-0231. 


HOP 


Hopkins Center 


Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N.H. 

Box Office 603-646-2422 
Wednesday, Nov. 10 


Piano musical performance by Sandra 
Hebert and Elain Hown at 12:30 p.m. at 
the Faulkner Recital Hall. The event is 
free. 


"Scarface," a 1932 film directed by 
Howard Hawks, at 6:45 p.m. and 9:15 
p.m. in the Spaulding Auditorium. Cost is 


$6. 
Thursday, Nov. 11 


"Hamlet," a 1996 film directed by 
Kenneth Branagh at 7 p.m. in the Arthur 
M. Loew Auditorium. Cost is $6. 


Thursday, Nov. 11- 
Saturday, Nov. 13 


"Twelfth Night," a Dartmouth drama 
department production of the Shakespeare 
classic in the Moore Theater. The produc- 
tion features a student cast and is directed 
by Mara Sabinson. Shows start at 8 p.m. 
and the cost is $10.50. 


November 


16 





Saturday, Nov. 13 


"The Red Violin," a 1998 film directed by 
Francois Girard at 7 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. in 
the Arthur M. Loew Auditorium. Cost is 
$6. 


Sunday, Nov. 14 


“Two Pianos and Four Hands” with David 
Thron and John Koch at 4 p.m. in the 
Faulkner Recital Hall. Free. 


"The Lady Vanishes," a 1938 film directed 
by Alfred Hitchcock at 6:45 p.m. and "The 
Maltese Falcon," a 1941 film directed by 
John Huston at 8:35 p.m. in the Spaulding 
Auditorium. This is a double feature and 
the cost is $6. 


Clubs 


Higher Ground 
654-8888 


Wednesday, Nov. 10 


Marc Anthony with special guest D 
Cost is $6 for 2ft‘and Be tox foeule h 


begins at 9 p.m. and a fashion show at i 


11:30 p.m. 


Thursday, Nov. 11 


Blue Oyster Cult at 9 p.m. Cost is $16 


advance and $18 day of show. 


Friday, Nov. 12 


The Machine at 9 pm. Cost is $10 


advance and $12 day of show. 
Saturday, Nov. 13 


Groove Collective with Cousin Dave at 9 
p.m. Cost is $10 advance and $12 day of 
show. 


Sunday, Nov. 14 


Frankie Paul with Fitzie Niceness at 9 


p.m. Cost is $10 advance and $12 day of 
show. 





Authors, Book Signing 
and Readings 
Thursday, Nov. 11 


An evening of Vermont history with Sam 
Hand and Gene Sessions. Join them for a 
discussion about "Vermont Voices 1609 
through the 1990s: a Documentary 
History of the Green Mountain. State," a 
book edited by both Hand and Sessions. 
The event is free and will be held at 
Bygone Books, refreshments will also be 
served. For more information call 862- 
4397. 
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10 


November 


16 
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Music 


Friday, Nov. 12 


Andy Kunel, a Chapel Hill singer and 
songwriter, at 8 p.m. at Borders on the 
Church Street Marketplace. The event is 
free and open to the public. For more 
information call 865-2711. 


The Vermont Mozart Festival Winter 
Series concert at the First Congregational 
Church in Burlington at 8 p.m. For admis- 
sion information call 800-639-9097. 


Alan Gampel will play the piano at 7:30 
p.m. in the UVM Recital Hall. Tickets are 
$15 and can be purchased by calling the 
Flynn Box Office at 863-5966. 


Friday, Nov. 12-Saturday, 
Nov. 13 


_ The band Gypsy Reel will play at RiRa at 
- 10p.m. There is a $2 cover. For more 
_ information call 860-8401. 


Lee Ryan, a Central Vermont singer and 
songwriter, at 3 p.m. at Borders on the 
Church Street Marketplace. The event is 
free and open to the public. For more 
information call 865-2711. 


Monday, Nov. 15 


Lyle Lovett, winner of Grammy Awards 
for Best Country Album and Best Male 
Vocalist, will sing at 8 p.m. at the Flynn 
Theatre. Tickets range in cost from 
$32.50-$40, for more information call 863- 
5966. 





Friday, Nov. 12 


8th Annual Art Auction at the Lewis 
Acura showroom located at 1302 
Shelburne Rd., So. Burlington. The event 
begins at 6 p.m. with live music, a silent 
auction of art-related items and a light sup- 
per buffet provided by Cloud 9 Catering. 
The auction begins at 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
are $15 and can be purchased from the 
Flynn Box Office at 863-5966. All of the 
proceeds will benefit the Flynn Theatre's 
education programs. 


Friday, Nov. 12-Saturday, 
Nov. 13 


Christmas Craft Bazaar at Our Lady of 
Grace Church in Colchester. 


There will be a snack bar, handmade 
crafts and a bake sale. Friday 5-9 p.m. 
and Saturday 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. For more 
information call 879-1642. 


Saturday, Nov. 13 


Winter Wonderland Bazaar at the St. 
Monica School in Barre from 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m. There will be jewelry, arts and 
crafts, food, books and a treasure chest. 
For more information call 476-5178. 


Holiday Bazaar to benefit the Holy Cross 
Youth Group at Cloarec Hall on Church 
Road in Colchester. There will be hand- 
made crafts, raffles and baked goods. For 
more information call 862-5803. 


Saturday, Nov. 13-Sunday 
Nov. 14 


Christmas Bazaar at the St. Thomas 
Church in Underhill Center on Saturday 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Sunday from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. There will be crafts, baked 
goods and kitchen specialties. For more 
information call 899-2513. 


Attention film 


The New England Film &Video Festival 
(NEF VF) is now accepting entries for its 
25th Anniversary Festival. The festival 
will be held March 27-April 1, 2000 in 
Boston at both the Coolidge Corner 
Theatre and the Museum of Fine Arts. 
The NEFVF is an organization that 
recognizes well-done films and videos 
in documentary, dramatic and narrative, 
animation and experimental genres by 
college student media artists New 
England. Entries must be done by a 
student, or work done while a student. It 
must be work completed in the last two 
years. Entries are limited to two works 
per person. Entries must be received by 
Nov. 12. The fee is $35 ($25 students) 
for first entry and $10 for additional 
entry. Winners will receive up to $7,000 
in cash and services. Entry forms are 
available by contacting Boston 
Film/Video Foundation, 1126 Boylston 
St. #201, Boston, Mass. 02215, or by 
phone 617-536-1540, fax 617-536-3576, 
e-mail devon @bfvf.com 





students 
and video makers: _ os ' 









Monday, Nov. 15 New York Career Conference 
Application Deadline 


|who would like to be a part of the career conference in New York on Jan. 4. The 
-|conference, open to all majors, will include over 150 companies. Attendance is by 
invitation only. Therefore, it is essential to apply early. Apply online at. 
_]www.career conferences.com and for additional information call the Student 

- {Resource Center at 2547. 








Now through Nov. 30 
Serenity: Photographs of 
Vermont landscapes and 


Tonight at 8:30 p.m. Helene 
Dugal, the organist at the 
Mary Queen of the World 


people Cathedral in Montreal since 
by Monique Laperle 1975, will perform in the St. 
ee aati tao, Michael’s Chapel. 
at the boo. ac. aliery in the e 
Champlain Mill. Gallery hours are ~~ Ehe concert is part of the 


‘Music in a Great Space” 
series and will include 
works from Sweelinck, 


Monday-Saturday 9:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
and Sunday 12-5 p.m. For more 
information call 655-0231. 











ana Bach, Boehm, Tremblay 
oe Ei eeie ae and Letondal. Dugal is the 
ease submit suggestions an 
contributions to either Box 275 or e-mail founder of both the 
them to defender@smcvt.edu, attention Association of Liturgical 
Sarah. The Editorial Staff reserves the Organists of Canada and 


right to edit for accuracy and space. 
Please confirm all information and pro- 
vide a contact number. 


the Studio of Ancient Music 
in Montreal. 


, | Photo by Jim Herrington 


| Leftover Salmon is 
performing at Higher 
Ground Nov. 17 at 9 p.m. 


"| This band’s sound is a mix of bluegrass, 

_| country, Cajun, southern rock ‘n’ boogie 
si and assorted ethnic influences. After self- 
releasing “Bridges to Bert” in 1992 and 
the live “Ask The Fish” in 1995, Leftover 
Salmon debuted on Hollywood Records 

j with “Euphoria” in 1997. Tickets are $15 
advance, $17 day of show and can be pur- 
chased at Higher Ground. For more 

m information call 654-8888. 
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Horoscopes 


By Telepathic Tania 


Want the answers to life’s burning questions? 
Don’t call a psychic 900 number! Read below... 


m . RaN D 


XPS 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): This week may 
lead to an overall feeling of suffocation and cramped 
space. Not doing something about this will probably 
lead to temporary insanity. Calmly tell others how 
you're feeling, sit in an open area for a period of 
time and take some deep breaths. The feeling shall 
subside: 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Your brain may feel 
like it's torn in two different directions this week. 
One side wants to be studious. The other would 
rather ignore the school stuff. The stars tell me that 
trying to satisfy both of these urges may be your 
best bet and may settle that internal dispute. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): Adventure, excite- 
ment and drama are coming your way this week. 
Don't expect all of it to be positive. You will have 
the power to reverse situations that don't seem quite 
right, however. Enjoy the positive, fun adventures. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Love is in the air for 
you, and as always you are quite the charmer. If 
you are attached, now is a good time for either a 
romantic dinner or a random love letter. Your sig- 
nificant other will appreciate it greatly. If you're 
unattached, get out of your room and hit the town. 


GEMINI (May 21-June 21): Resentment from 
others may be building up lately because you refuse 
to see anyone else's point of view. Sure, you're feel- 
ing extra genius-like, and you are extra intelligent, 
but others can lend some valued insight. You can — 
lear from other people. 


CANCER (June 22-July 22): Now is the pear 
time to sit back and visualize what you really want 
out of your life at this point in time. You may 
already have a general overview, but taking some 
time to yourself this week in a quiet place and 
reassessing things may lead to something you want 
out of life or perhaps give you more clarity. 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): You have the ability to 
sell any object on earth to anyone with your skill of 
persuasion, but at the moment you are broke. You 
can improve your financial situation this week by 
selling some unused, ignored items to your friends 
who may have more cash on them. 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): This may be difficult, 
but try to put on a happy face this week, even if you 
don't feel like it. More favorable situations are com- 
ing your way. This is something to smile about. 
Others will benefit from seeing your smiling face, 
and will be inspired to do likewise. 


LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 23): Someone who appears 
to be rather bashful might capture your attention this 
week. This person may seem to be rather different 
from you, but it would be good for you to make the 
first move. Chances are you and your object of your 
affection will hit it off. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 24-Nov. 24): Your competitive 
nature may get the best of you this week. Although 
you are highly capable of many tasks, there are still 
others that are sometimes better. Let someone else 
get the top job, and you'll find your place naturally. 
You'll be happier without the added of stress having 
to be the best. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Strive for clear 
communication and some quiet, stress-free time, as 
things appear to move forward in a more haphazard 
direction than before. Don't get caught up in events 
or situations that aren't close to you or don't match 
your values. Spending time with those you deeply 
trust would be best too. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): Compliments 
will soon be heading your way from all directions. 
You're a modest person, and this may all seem very 
overwhelming and strange. Graciously accepting 
your compliments and telling people how flattered 
you are will Jeave a good impression. —s_ Ks 





Unheard Music 


Save Ferris’ ‘Modified’ disappoints 
listeners with pop and ska music mix 





Last week, I had the oppor- 
tunity to see the movie “Ten 
Things I Hate About You” on the 


campus movie channel. Out of 
that experience, I became 
acquainted with the band Save 
Ferris, a peppy addition to the 
movie’s soundtrack. 

After hearing the soundtrack 
to “Ten Things,” I thought Save 
Ferris’ new album might have 
potential, so I decided to check it 
out. 

Boy was. I_. wrong. 
“Modified,” Save Ferris’ newest 
album, seems to be nothing more 
than shallow, happy pop with the 
feel of a dog that’s been lost out 
in the cold for a few nights. 

At some points, Monique 
Powell, the only female in the 
seven-peron ensemble sounds 
like a weak and dependent 


orphan, crying about her life. - 
The few songs where she actual- 


ly sounds like a talented vocalist 
are so few and far between on the 
disc, listening to the whole thing 
just isn’t worth it. 

“Mistaken,” the single from 
“Ten Things” is about the only 
good song on this 45-minute CD. 
It’s the ninth song out of 11. The 





listener has to sit through eight 
horrible, shallow, repetitive 
songs before getting to the three 
minutes of good stuff. 

Imagine the music of the 
Mighty Mighty Bosstones and 
the voice of No Doubt’s Gwen 
Stefani put to a sound that’s 
almost pop and almost ska, a 
music movement that should 
have died long ago. That’s what 
you'll get when you dig into Save 
Ferris. 

The disc has some good 
points. The song, “One More 
Try’ has beautiful music and cool 
incoherent lyrics. 

The only problem is that it 
lasts about one minute. Just as 
you start to get into the groove 
and enjoy it, the song is over, 
leaving you feeling disappointed 
and let down, almost like a 


Cencker-Jack: box that has no 
» money on the’ full-length CD. — 


prize. . : at 

On! a i note, ie ies 
song, “Let Me In” has an awe- 
some hidden track about two 
minutes after it ends. The sur- 
prise track is a female rock 
anthem about moving on after a 
break-up, demanding people see 
the changes made to the individ- 


sic Critic 


ual after the relationship. 
Lyrically, the songs on 
“Modified” aren’t that bad. 


There are some pretty words in 
the song “Let Me In” such as: 
“Through the light, the darkness 
seems to be, so very strong. How 
does one alone against the world, 
find the strength to carry on? 
What happened to the way we 
used to love? It seemed as. 
though life had just begun. But 
now the love has gone to fade 
away, like the setting sun, cause 
you won’t let me in.” 

The song also has a nice 
mellow tone and great back- 
ground vocals. 

The only problem is, ee 
such pretty lyrics, you don’t want 
to hear someone sound like one is * 
whining them. : 

To sum up how I feel about 
Save Ferris, don’t, waste your 


The single is cheaper and about. 
the only good reason you’d bi 
to buy the CD. he 

Do yourself a favor and save 
what money you have. Paying 
$10-$15 isn’t worth the two or 
three good songs you might find 
on this album. 


Spectacles: An Art Review 





Art isn’t just cold objects or 
museum pieces. Going to imper- 


sonal art exhibits, one forgets 
this. Ree Morton’s notebooks 
and sketchbooks, on display at 
the University of Vermont’s 
Fleming Museum through Jan. 
23, remind the visitor of art’s 
human side. 

Morton, who died in 1977, 
was a conceptual artist and sculp- 
tor during the ’70s, the biogra- 
phy in the exhibit catalogue said. 

Though the pieces them- 
selves are not present, notes and 
sketched illustrations show this 
artist as uncut, personal, and 
unfinished. One sees art as a 
human endeavor, with real char- 
acters behind the exhibited 
works. 

In one case, the sketches tell 
about her word-horseshoe sculp- 
tures. These had lights along the 
front surface of a horseshoe- 
shaped frame, across which was 


Exhibit at Fleming 
emphasizes the artist 


hung a banner with words on it. 

Various ideas about memory 
and how one exists in reality 
recur throughout her notes. One 
can trace how ideas are repeated 
from year to year and how they 
finally come together. 

One sees several homemade 
flags on the wall, each with 
someone’s name on it. She made 
these various flags, each one 
naming a friend or someone 
influential in her life and flew 
them for a few weeks aboard the 
Lettie G. Howard, which she 
called her “Relations-Ship.” 

One then reads in the note- 
books that she got the idea to use 
flags to make a kind of emblem- 
atic picture-history of herself. 

In her notes she wrote that in 
doing this she was “identifying 
and locating myself in the world 
by naming the persons who sur- 
round me.” She hung them from 


By Rcob Fricke InStead of the artwork 
\rt Critic 


nature of the ship with flags fly- 
ing is in keeping with the total 
personal/public celebration” of a 
shared history. 

This is just one of the many 


jottings showing how Morton’s 


concerns as a person and as an 
artist were inseparable. Flashing 
word-horseshoes, portraits of 
bows & ribbons and emblematic 
flagships ask the question, “What 
is it like to be human?” 

Barbara Zucker, a friend of 
Morton’s and the exhibit’s co-— 
curator, suggested the idea of 
showing Morton’s notes and 
sketchbooks. 

You won’t find a ready-made 
gallery of art here. If you go 
looking for that, you will lose 
something. If you see it as an 
intimate view into someone’s 
mind, it will be rewarding. 
Looking at “The Mating Habits 
of Lines,” you can see the artist 
as a real person. 


=e eo Se potaete”) 


See 








Martin Scorsese’s new film, 
“Bringing Out the Dead,” is a 
look at the life of Frank Pierce, a 
paramedic played by Nicolas 
Cage. 

Based on a book by Joe 
Connelly, the film, rated R, takes 
the audience on a whirlwind tour 
of Frank’s life through three 
sleepless nights filled with death 
and fueled by coffee, whiskey 
and cigarettes. 

Frank, after working five 
years as a paramedic, feels 
strained. Saving others’ lives is 
how he saves himself, but now he 
is haunted by the ghost of a 
young woman he could not save. 
He sees her face everywhere he 
looks. Everyone he tries to save 
dies. Now he can’t even save 
himself. 

The other paramedics have 
other ways of forgetting the harsh 
fates of the ones they come to 
rescue. Larry, played by John 
Goodman, looks forward to late 
night food runs. Marcus, played 
by Ving Rhames whose prior 
work includes “Pulp Fiction” and 
“Out of Sight,” loses himself 
with women and religion. 

The third paramedic is 
Walls, played by Tom Sizemore, 
recently seen in “Saving Private 
Ryan.” Walls can’t wait to face 
the blood and gore every night. 


Arts & Entertainment 
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Doug Digs In 
Pacific Rim has a variety of Asian foods 
for customers with exotic tastes 


These three have pulled through 
the tough times; Frank is strug- 
gling to make it through. 

Frank soon meets Mary, 
played by Patricia Arquette, 
recently seen in “Stigmata,” 
while her father is in the hospital 
recovering from a heart attack. 

The film is not a typical 
Hollywood story. It has a very 
contemporary edge, using a lot of 
texture with gradations of light 
and fast-motion photography. 
Scenes are lit with garish neon 
colors among the shadows. 

The plot also does not have a 
normal flow. It starts and stops 
with each call the paramedics 
receive. The pace speeds up and 
then slows down again. 

Each actor’s performance 
lent a different turn to the story. 
Goodman, Rhames and 
Sizemore’s characters give the 
film much needed humor. 


Scorsese and Queen Latifah pro-- 


vide the voices of two ambulance 
dispatchers, which also adds 
some humor. 


Latin pop singer Marc 
Anthony appears in the film as a 
mentally challenged man. 


Anyone hoping to see him look- 
ing attractive is not going to the 
right place, although he does do a 
fine job. 

With “Bringing Out the 


Reel Life: Movie Review 


Nicolas Cage gives 
stellar performance in 
Scorsese's new film 
‘Bringing Out the Dead’ 


Dead,” Cage adds another haunt- 
ing performance to his career. 

Although similar to his work 
in “Leaving Las Vegas,’ Cage 
said in a recent Rolling Stone 
Magazine interview that he did 
not want Frank to be the same as 
Ben from “Vegas.” 

Doing real-life runs with 
paramedics to prepare for the 
role, the intensity in Cage’s eyes 
realistically tells Frank’s story 
and his hope for a redemption 
which doesn’t always come. 

Scorsese once again brings 
life to an unusual and sometimes 
disturbing story and makes it 
powerful. Like his other films 
which include “Taxi Driver,” 
“Casino” and “Kundun,” 
“Bringing Out the Dead” is 
another story the audience sel- 
dom sees in big Hollywood films. 

The screenwriter of the film, 
Paul Schrader, worked with 
Scorsese before on “Taxi Driver” 
and “Raging Bull,” two films 
which have imprinted Scorsese’s 
name on the world of cinema. 

The film is funny and some- 
what depressing. It teaches that, 
although we are all struggling to 
make it through, there is some 
hope even among the darkness. 

“Bringing Out the Dead” 
with its brilliant direction and 
acting is definitely worth seeing. 


- ACROSS 


1 Honey maker 


31 Throw out 


| tn oe 


Answers to crossword puzzle 
can be found on page 17 


34 Equally 


35 Spit (pt) — 
36 Put in office — 
38 Let go 

40 Inside 

41 43,560 sq. ft. 
42 Loch : 

44 _ Claus 

46 Arrest 

49 Bow; curve 

50 Edges 

52 Fish eggs 

53 Prepare golf ball 

54 Rub out 

55 Deviate from course 












Even though I’m not a big 
fan of Asian food, I decided to 
try Pacific Rim located at 111 St. 
Paul St. in downtown Burlington. 

Pacific Rim is tiny and quiet, 
making it very comfortable. 
There were paper fans and 
umbrellas hanging from the walls 
and ceiling, and a few palm-tree 
type plants creating that “Wow 
I’m someplace exotic” motif. 

The restaurant was empty, 
but very busy with take-out 
orders. I took a seat at the count- 
er. As a friendly employee wait- 
ed for my order, I grabbed a 
menu to see my options. 

There were hot and cold 
noodle dishes, sushi rolls, salads, 
soups and some interesting spe- 
cialties that caught my wander- 
ing eyes. The numbers were very 
agreeable, with most of the din- 
ner plates priced around $6. 

The safest bet would have 
been an order of white rice for 
$1, but I had to be a little more 
adventurous than that. 

One of the Pacific Rim 
Specials, “Pool Ko Ki,” sounded 
pretty good. It consisted of 
Korean style sirloin, rice, broc- 
coli salad, and a vegetable called 
Kimchi. I stuttered the order as 
best I could and then a soda out 
of the case nearby. 

The meal was served in a 


DOWN 


Wager 
Before (poetic) 
Building set 
Dash 
Theater box 
High card 
Near 
Calculate 
Growl 


OOH A mf Whe 


10 Hawaiian garland 


11 At this time 


By Doug Merritt 
Food Critic 


large bowl, with everything 
thrown together in a pile. The 
broccoli salad was a mixture of 
broccoli and cucumbers. It was 
lukewarm and sprinkled with 
sesame seeds. 

The rice was bland, as rice 
often is, but the broccoli salad 
tasted pretty good despite its tem- 
perature. The sirloin was the best 
part, cooked well and marinated 
just right. 

The Kimchi was the least 
enjoyable part of the meal. It 
was very salty, but didn’t taste 
like anything specific. At times 
it tasted extremely spicy, to the 
point where it simply wasn’t any 
good. It had a red hue to it, 
which I imagined was a Korean 
red pepper. 

I found out Kimchi is pre- 
served vegetables with salt. The 
variation I had was fermented 
cabbage with ground red pepper. 

I think I'll take a break from 
Asian food for a while. Fortune 
cookies and chicken fingers seem 
to be as far as I'll go. 

Pacific Rim was a very 
impressive establishment in 
terms of the atmosphere and the 
service. Those of you who enjoy 
Asian food may find it delec- 
table, but to the meat and pota- 
toes individual, it didn’t please 
the palate. 


16 Pointed piece of metal 


18 Receipt (abbr.) 
20 Powder 

21 Fragrant oil 
22 Rope 


23 Malicious ill will 


24 Build 


25 Right-hand page of book 


Cut away from 


Flower receptacle 


Pertaining to the senses 


Religious body 
Itemize 


Thrusting weapon 


Numbers (abbr.) 
Feminine suffix 


Day of the week (abbr.) 


Is (p.t.) 


Government spies (abbr.) 
Not alive upon arrival (abbr.) 


Evergreen tree 
Railroad (abbr.) 
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A vision for building a foundation of 
Service in students 


By Linnzie Pieper 
Staff Writer 


When he returned from his sabbatical 
last May, Rev. Mike Cronogue SSE, had a 
new outlook on his role at St. Michael's. 

“T realized that the school could func- 
tion just as well without me. I didn't have to 
live up to anyone else's expectations and I 
could focus on the needs of the campus," he 
said. 

For the last 18 years, Cronogue has 
been teaching classes and helping students 
on campus. Last year he went on sabbatical 
at the Western Jesuit School of Theology in 
Cambridge, Mass. Cronogue studied ethics 
with a focus on Catholic social teaching. 

"It gave me a chance to step back and 
look at the campus from an outside perspec- 
tive," he said. 

Cronogue evaluated the desires of the 
campus and focused on how to improve the 
school. 

One of his ideas involves creating a 
peace and justice curriculum. This began 
last fall with the implementation of a first- 
year seminar in peace and justice. Students 
are required to do community work and read 
the writings of Martin Luther King Jr. and 
Gandhi. The students discuss their experi- 
ences in class. 


"We need to recognize the work of stu-_ 


dents outside ‘the classroom. We need t 


build experimental education and experi-— 


ences with other cultures and ways of life 
into the curriculum," he said. 

Cronogue sees a need for students to 
experience a slight discomfort in a new situ- 
ation to gain insight and knowledge about 
the world. 

He also feels that many of the clubs and 
societies on campus deserve recognition for 
the good they do. He hopes the new peace 
and justice curriculum will be able to work 
with these groups to give students new 
insights. 

Cronogue is planning a peace and jus- 








tice Center on campus. Although he is 
unsure of what the center will ultimately 
become, Cronogue has many plans for it. 
The center will develop opportunities for 
students to get academic credit through dif- 
ferent experiences, such as doing service 
work abroad. 

He hopes to develop programs with the 
Diocese of Burlington to help students bet- 
ter understand Catholic teaching, and work 
to establish ties with peace and justice 
organizations in the community. Cronogue 
also wants to create courses at St. Michael’s 
that have a peace and justice component. He 
is currently meeting with a committee of 
interested students, faculty and staff to plan 
the center. 

Cronogue would also like to develop a 
peace and justice minor in which students 
would take certain courses in political and 
environmental science that would tie in with 
service components. He has to submit a pro- 
posal and find funding for the program. 

“Time in college is short and precious. 
We need to come to appreciate what is 
important and do what is important for [stu- 
dents]," he said. "The best way to do this is 
through experience that will touch your 
heart." 








‘ Staff Photo 
Seniors Whitney Widger, left, and Sue Cocchiarella volunteer at the annual Habitat 
for Humanity shack. One of Cronogue’s ideas is for students to receive academic 
credit for service work. 








BSE 


Photo courtesy of Student Activities office 


Cronogue’s 18 years at St. Michael’s have allowed him to build strong ties to people in the community. Left to right: B.J. Rogers, ‘98, 


Grace Kelly, Patrick Gallivan,‘89, Erin Sweeney, Jennie Cernosia, and Cronogue. 





Photo by Dan Keenan 


Cronogue devoted his sabbatical to studying ethics and developing plans to integrate greater awareness of peace and justice issues into the St. Michael’s community. 
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SMC pep band provides spirit and songs at games 


By Cortney Sturtevant 
Staff Writer 


"One, two...one, two, three, four." 

Junior Joel Senesac calls the numbers 
out, leading a group of musicians through 
the first notes of the “Star Wars” theme 
song. These chaotic concertos are per- 
formed by students ranging from fresh- 
men to seniors. They make up the St. 
Michael's pep band. 

Senesac, who coordinates the pep 
band with senior Andrew Booth, said, 
"Our ultimate goal is to increase enthusi- 
asm for basketball and other sports. We 
would love to see more students come to 
the games and support our teams." 

A pep band was started in the 1950s, 
but there hadn't been one since. In 1997, 
Kris-Ann Beaudoin ('99) and Anita Morin 
(99), both music majors, started up a pep 
band after a suggestion from the basket- 
‘ball teams, Senesac said. 

"Kris-Ann and Anita were unable to 
manage the pep band their senior year 
because of student teaching. Music means 
so much to me and I enjoy doing the pep 
band, so I decided to step forward. I 
wanted to keep the pep band going," 
Senesac said. 

Booth, who plays tenor saxophone 
and bass guitar, said he was asked to vol- 
unteer when the pep band started up his 
sophomore year. "I have done it every 
year since,” he said. 

Booth said the best part of the pep 


=i 






having fun motivating the crowd." 

~ Senior Jean Osborne, who plays the 
trombone, has been in the pep band for 

three years. She joined the band her 
sophomore year after she heard one of the 
rehearsals. 

"It sounded like so much fun," she 
said. 

Sophomore Nicole Ruggeri, who 
plays the piccolo, said the best part of the 
pep band is the rehearsals. "We have fun 
while we practice and you are with your 
friends so you can speak your mind. The 
games are fun too," she said. 

The band contains instruments such 
as the drums, the flute and the tuba. The 
drums were added to the band last year. 
"It keeps the tempo better, but it took 
some time to get used to it," Ruggeri said. 

The band uses familiar songs, such as 
theme songs from “Star Wars” and the 
Muppets, Osborne said. 

"The selection of music is somewhat 
limited by our resources and the availabil- 
ity of certain songs. Our songs are pretty 
typical. They range from rock’n’roll to 
movie music,” Senesac said. 

"(The pep band] is an opportunity to 
play music in an unstructured format 
where you can improvise. It is important 
to have fun in supporting the teams," 
Osborne said. 

The pep band plays at many of the 
men's and women's home basketball 
games, Senesac said. The pep band will 
play at the women's basketball game 
Nov.19, the first regular season home 
game. 

"The pep band is open to anyone," 
“Senesac said. "We have about 10 mem- 
bers and they are from all academic class- 
es. We are always looking for new mem- 
bers and anyone is welcome to join." 

If interested in joining the pep band, 
call Joe! Senesac at the Student Activities 
office at 654-2568. 


ying in front.of crowds and 





Photo by Jen Calkins 


The pep band, from left to right: Jean Osborne, trombone, Andrew Osborne, drums, Addison Bouchard, tuba, Nicole Ruggeri, piccolo, 
Michelle Devino, trumpet, , Kimberly DeVoe, trumpet, Joel Senesac,saxophone, Rebecca Lynch, flute. 





Photo by Jen Calkins 
Addison Bouchard practices for the upcoming women’s basket- 
ball game Nov. 19. 





Photo by Jen Calkins 


Nicole Ruggeri, left, and Rebecca Lynch make up part of the pep 
band’s wind section. 





: «& 
Photo by Jen Calkins 


Joel Senesac leads the pep band, and is part of the horn section. 








WHAT'S UP 
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CD OF THE WEEK HOMETOWN NEWS 
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STUDENT PROF 





ILES CAR OF THE WEEK 


TUESDAY NIGHTS: 
SA NEWS 





www.smcvt.edu/magazine 
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Open till 2am 
Sundays till Midnight 


505 Riverside Ave., Burlington 


DELIVERY AVAILABLE 


(10.00 min. order) 
WINGS - SUBS - SALADS 


DINNERS -¢- BEXMGJERRY’S ICE CREAM 
Full Menu In Phone Book 


* VERMONSTER SPECIAL ° 
2 doven wings, Choice of large cimly fries, seasoned 
potato wedges or steakfries & two sodas 
°° NEW ENGLANDER 
so mozz7areHa sticks, 2 chicken tenders and 6 onion rings, served 
on a bed of fries wtih your choice of Honev BBQ or Marinara. 





Wat's Westside DELI 


Great Deal for Saint Michael’s Student! 


~ GET A FREE 20-OUNCE SODA! 


_ (With your student ID and purchase of a large sandwich) 


Try our Steak & Cheese, Cajun Chicken Sub or one of our 
wraps. 


Just a4 mile from the campus 


of an authentic Irish Pub. 


Serving continuously from 
11:30 am - Midnight daily 


On the Marketplace 
i23 Church Street, Burlington 
860.9401 





SPRING BREAK! 


Cancun, Bahamas, Jamaica, Florida & South 
Padre 


Call USA Spring Break for a free brochure 


and rates and ask how you can EAT, DRINK & 
TRAVEL FOR FREE! 


1-888-777-4642 
Wwww.usaspringbreak.com 





Ice Knights pound Curry 11-2 


By Seth Cole 
Sports Editor 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
hockey team picked up their first 
win of the season Saturday, easi- 
ly defeating Curry College 11-2 
in their ECAC Northeast opener. 

Curry scored the first goal 


early in the opening period, but 
the Ice Knights followed with 
four unanswered goals to take a 
commanding 4-1 lead. 

Senior captain Josh Ralph 
scored three goals to lead St. 
Michael’s (1-2, 1-0 ECAC NE). 
Sophomore Jeremy Coccaro 
added a pair of goals for the Ice 


Knights, and junior Jason 
Harrington picked up a goal and 
two assists. 

Freshman Ryan Anderson 
made 25 saves for the Ice 
Knights, who outshot Curry 50- 
27. 

St. Michael’s will host Salve 
Regina Saturday at 6:30 p.m. in 


Drugs a concern among many colleges 


DRUGS USE 
cont. from back cover 


Drew Millikin, captain of the 
men's swim team, feels that a 
one-year ban is an appropriate 
punishment. 

"If you're going to use them 
(illegal performance-enhancing 
drugs), then you should have to 
live with the punishment," he 
said. 

Millikin said drug use 
among swimmers lies more at the 
professional level. He cites Irish 
swimmer Michelle Smith as a 
prime example. She was 
involved in a highly publicized 
drug scandal at the 1996 Summer 
Games in Atlanta. 

According to Zaf Bludevich, 


head trainer and assistant athletic 
director, no St. Michael's athlete 
has ever been reprimanded for 
the use of illegal performance- 
enhancing drugs. 

"We haven't tested for drugs, 
although the athletes sign a con- 
sent form for testing through the 
NCAA," he said. 

Sports at the professional 
level is significantly affected by 
the use of performance-enhanc- 
ing drugs. 

In 1960, a cyclist competing 
at the Summer Games in Rome 
died as a result of taking amphet- 
amines. Four years later at the 
next Games, drug tests were 
instituted. 

Perhaps the most well 
known case of drug abuse 


Answers 


involved Canadian track and 
field athlete Ben Johnson. 

Johnson was stripped of his 
gold medal and world record in 
the 100-meter sprint at the 1988 
Seoul Olympic Games after test- 
ing positive for steroid use. He 
was consequently banned from 
competitive track. 

Former National Football 
League player Lyle Alzado died 
in 1992 after a battle with brain 
cancer that he believed his long- 
time abuse of anabolic steroids 
contributed to. 


Performance enhancing 


drugs are not only dangerous to 
the athlete, but they also under- 
mine sports at every level. After 
all, “it's not if you win or lose, it's 
how you play the game.” 





Crossword 
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Lady Knights Basketball Preview 





By Nate Thompson 
Sports Editor 


After qualifying for the NE- 
10 Tournament for the first time 
in three years last season, the 
1999-2000 Lady Knights are 
looking to better their 11-16 
record of a year ago, behind a 
new point guard and a new 


offense. 

The team lost two of its top 
players from last season, Kelly 
Borch, who was third in the 
nation in blocked shots with 4.1 a 
game, and Sarah Ferland, who 
was third in the nation in assists 
with 8.2 per game. 

"It's not so much the points 
or rebounds we'll miss from 


Photo by Seth Cole 


The team gathers around Coach Sue Duprat during a time out during Saturday’s exhibition game against 
Bishop’s University. St. Michael’s lost 69-45. 


them, but their minutes on the 
floor," Head Coach Sue Duprat 
said. 

Returning to lead the Lady 
Knights this season are three 
valuable seniors. 

Tara Clark, who posted 13 
double-doubles last year while 
averaging more than 20 points 
and nine rebounds per game, 


returns at forward. Christine 
Frauton, who averaged 17 points 
per game, will start at shooting 
guard, and Melissa Rowe will 
battle for starting time at the 
other forward position. 

"In order for us to be suc- 
cessful we need those three," said 
Assistant Coach Amy Molina. 

The team has a new starting 
point guard in sophomore Tara 
Carriero, taking over for Sarah 
Ferland, who stayed on with the 
team as an assistant coach. 

"Most people are surprised 
to know we have two Tara's on 
this team; nobody really knows 
just how good Carrerio is." 

Carriero spent all last season 
playing against Ferland in prac- 
tices, something the coaches 
expect will really pay off. 

"She [Ferland] is my 
Maalox, she smoothes the trou- 
bled waters for me. She is a real 
mentor to our point guards and 
we can't underestimate that," 
Duprat said. 

If this year's team hopes to 
be a contender in the NE-10, a 


conference Duprat said is one of - 


the toughest in the country, the 
team will have to improve on its 
6-12 conference record of a year 
ago. 

The coaches feel the team 


would have increased last sea- 
son's win total by eight games if 
they had the services of Rowe, 
who was injured most of last sea- 
son. Rowe's absence forced 
Clark to play inside last year, 
where she isn't as effective, 
Duprat said. 

Although Rowe has com- 
pletely recovered from her injury 
and is expected to play, Duprat 
said she is still having some 
injury problems. 

The Lady Knights are mak- 
ing "close to a 180 degree 
change" in their offensive and 
defensive strategies this year, 
Duprat said. 

"We're going to be a high 
octane team with legitimate 
inside presence," she said. 
"We're going to be bigger, more 
physical and more versatile. We 
have 15 kids and we think they 
all can play." 

The Lady Knights lost to 
Bishop's University 69-45 in an 
exhibition game Saturday. They 
will host College of St. Joseph in 
an exhibition Nov. 17 before 
opening the season against New 
Hampshire College Nov. 19. 

"This team is going to make 
their own mark, and could be 
remembered for a long time," 
Duprat said. A. 


Strong freshman class will challenge for playing time _ 


LeFebvre, Anderton, Hambley, Fields and Turkington ‘an ideal eC Hass Duprat says 


By Seth Cole 
Sports Editor 


Five promising freshmen 
look to make an impact for the 
Lady Knights this season, trying 
to help the team improve on its 
quarterfinal loss to Bentley in last 
year’s NE-10 Tournament. 

Liz LeFebvre, a 6-foot-1- 
inch center, graduated from near- 
by Milton High School with 
1,343 points, 870 rebounds and 
297 blocks. She said playing for 
St. Michael’s has been a dream of 
hers for a long time. 

“When I was younger, I 
would always come to [basket- 
ball] camps here,” LeFebvre said. 
“Since I was 10 or 11, I knew I 
wanted to play college basket- 
ball. This has always been my 
main choice.” 

Despite her impressive high 
school point total, Assistant 





Coach Amy Molina said defense 
and rebounding are the best parts 
of LeFebvre’s game. 

“We don’t need Liz to be a 
big scoring threat for us, even 
though she can be,” Molina said. 
“We are counting on Liz to get 
the easy baskets inside and to 
grab some rebounds.” 

LeFebvre said it will take 
some time for her to adjust to col- 
legiate basketball, but credits the 
coaching staff, as well as senior 
co-captains Tara Clark and 
Christine Frauton for helping her 
make the jump. 

“Whenever I have questions, 
they are there for me. They really 
make me _ feel welcome,” 
LeFebvre said. 

Tory Anderton, a 5-foot-6- 
inch guard from Ridgefield, 
Conn., was the third leading scor- 
er in Connecticut as a high school 
senior last year, finishing her 


Freshman Tory Anderton drives to the basket. 


career with more than 1,000 
points. 

“Tory is a smart player and 
an incredible shooter. She makes 
up for some things that she lacks 
naturally with pure hustle,” 
Molina said. 

Anderton, who also was 
recruited by East Stroudsberg 
University and West Point 
Academy, said she is eager to 
help the squad wherever they 
need her. 

“T really want to make an 
impact on the team and help them 
as much as I can,” Anderton said. 
“Hopefully, I can provide a 
spark.” 

Despite a tough preseason, 
Anderton said that she is adjust- 
ing well to the college game, a 
game that is “much more physi- 
cal’ than high school, she said. 

Another talented freshman 
guard for the Lady Knights is 5- 
foot-6-inch Jes Hambley, a play- 
maker who scored over 2,000 
points in high school. 

“Jes is probably the most 
decorated freshman coming out 
of high school,’ Molina said. 
“We want her to shoot; that will 
be one of her biggest jobs.” 

Hambley was named the 
Western Massachusetts High 
School Player of the Year last 
year by the Springfield Union 
News, joining WNBA. star 
Rebecca Lobo and Notre Dame’s 
Jillian Danker as previous win- 
ners of the award. 

Joining LeFebvre down low 
is Piercyn Fields, a 6-foot center 
from Islip High School in Long 


Island, N.Y.. 

Fields led her team last year 
with 15.5 points per game, 11.1 
rebounds and 2.5 blocks. 

“She is very versatile,’ Head 
Coach Sue Duprat said. “She 
handles the ball well, she can 
drive to the basket and has a nice 
jump shot.” 

Fields has been hampered 
with injuries so far, according to 
Molina, but she said Fields is a 
“hidden gem” who will step right 
in when she is healthy. 

Rounding out the freshman 
class is 5-foot-3-inch Rachel 





Photo by Seth Cole 
Freshman Liz LeFebvre (32) battles for a rebound in an exhibition 
game against Bishop’s University as freshman Jes Hambley looks on. 


Turkington, a point guard who 
was not highly recruited by St. 
Michael’s but should get some 
playing time behind sophomore 
Tara Carriero. 

“Rachel came to a SMC 
camp this summer, and she 
proved to us that she can play,” 
Molina said. “She’s an incredible 
foul shooter.” 

“On paper, I think we have 
an ideal recruiting class,” said 
Duprat. “No two players are 
exactly alike, so they won’t be 
competing with each other for 
playing time.” 
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Lady Knights Basketball Preview 


Clark hopes senior year will 
bring NE-10 MVP award 


Senior forward sets high goals for a gh and teammates 


By Shaun Green 
Staff Writer 


Coaches -and teammates 
describe senior co-captain Tara 
Clark as an emotional and hard- 
working forward for the Lady 
Knights who can out rebound 
opponents, hit nothing but net on 
a three-pointer and provide solid 
defense. 

Women’s Basketball Head 
Coach Sue Duprat knew the 1996 
Arlington Catholic High School 
(Medford, Mass.) graduate would 
be a great player at the collegiate 
level. Duprat was not surprised 
that Clark led the NE-10 in scor- 
ing last year, averaging more 
than 20 points a game and lead- 
ing the team into the playoffs for 
the first time in three years. 

“Tara has a great shot, is ver- 
satile and very fit,’ Duprat said. 
“She wants to be the go-to play- 
Rls 

Assistant Coach Amy 
Molina said basketball means a 
lot to Clark. 


“We new this is. where 


she’d be,” Molina said. 

Clark said as a freshman she 
just wanted to contribute to the 
team as much as she could. 
Duprat spoke with her as a soph- 
omore and asked her to step up. 
Clark overcame an enormous 
amount of pressure her junior 
year and proved to be one of the 
best players in Division II, 
Duprat said. 

~“T see the floor very well and 
use all my skills, whether it be 
posting up under the basket or 
shooting the three-pointer,” Clark 
said. “I am not the strongest 
defensive player.” 

Although Clark may not 
consider herself to be a defensive 
player, Duprat said the team is 
built around her defense rather 
than her offense this season. 
Duprat said Clark is very hard on 
herself, but is easy to coach. 

Clark said Duprat, Molina 
and Assistant Coach Sarah 
Ferland are very positive and 
would do anything to make her a 








Photo by Seth Cole 


Senior co-captain Tara Clark led the NE-10 Conference in points per 
game last year. This year, she believes she can do even better. 


better player. The three coaches 
are very demanding because they 
push players to work hard and 
succeed, Clark said. 

“I consider coach Duprat to 
be my second mother,” Clark 
said. “She helps me deal with 
issues off the court and will stay 
after practice to help me work on 
my game.” 

Ferland, a 1999. <-St. 
Michael’s graduate who played 
three seasons with Clark, 
describes her as very intense and 
the most focused player she 
every played with. Ferland said 
Clark has great work ethic and 
that her knowledge about the 
game has grown because she 
knows what she has to do to help 
the team win. 

“Tara tries to lead by exam- 





Clark has scored double figures in a record 32 consecutive games, a 
streak which she takes in to this season. 


ple and is very vocal,” senior co- 
captain Christine Frauton said. 

“She’s a natural leader,” and 
a great motivator; she is a calm- 
ing voice for the team, Molina 
said. 

Ferland finds it easy to coach 
the senior forward because, as 
former teammates, she knows 
Clark’s frustrations. 

Clark looked:up to Ferland, 
just’ as junior forward Nadia 
DuBose looks up to Clark. 
Duprat, Ferland and Clark 
believe this is going to be 
DuBose’s breakthrough season, 
similar to Clark’s junior year. 

“Tara provides leadership on 
and off the court because she is 
determined and hardworking,” 
said DuBose. 

Clark said the team is very 
young this season, but has a good 
chance of finishing in the top five 
of the conference. She wants to 
make the tournament and host a 
playoff game. In order to do that 
the team must finish in the top 
four of the conference and make 
it past the quarterfinals, which 
the team hasn’t done during 
Clark’s career. 

Duprat said her team will be 
a lot of fun to watch this season 
because they will do very well 
and Clark will continue to play 
her role as a dominating player in 
the conference. 

“T want to be Northeast-10 
player of the year as well as be 
one of the leaders in scoring and 
rebounding,” Clark said. 








Concussions hit hard 





By Nate Thompson 
Sports Editor 


As competitiveness among 
athletes increases like never 
before, more emphasis is being 
placed on playing hard and play- 
ing tough, instead of playing 
healthy. 

While muscle sprains and 
pulls have essentially become 
bug bites to today's players, there 
are some injuries that just can't be 
killed off. 

According to the NCAA 
nine out of 10 head injuries are 
concussions. 

Dr. Lyle J. Micheli, the for- 
mer president at American 
College of Sports Medicine, told 
The Milwaukee Journal, "A con- 


cussion is when the brain shakes 


inside the skull resulting in its 
temporary malfunction." 

While concussions are noth- 
ing new to the world of sports, 
what little we know about them 
is."We just don't know enough 
about the brain yet," Los Angeles 
Kings General Manager Dave 
Taylor, whose own hockey 
career was ended because of con- 
cussions, told USA Today. 
"Doctors know so much about 
shoulders, knees and other parts 
of the body, but the brain is still a 
huge question mark." 

Sadly, this proved all too 
true for one family in San Jose, 
Calif., who lost their 15-year-old 
son at a high school football 
game on Oct. 19, after he suf- 
fered a "traumatic brain injury." 
Jospeh Barajas was treated and 
cleared to play after a concussion 
he suffered just three days earlier. 
The doctor who cleared Barajas 
to play was found to have acted 
properly. 

Concussions, which are 
more prevalent in high contact 
sports like football, have cost the 
careers of such professional ath- 
letes as former NFL players 
Merril Hodge and Al Toon, as 
well as former NHL'ers Pat 
LaFontaine and Jeff Beukeboom. 

Rumors are currently circu- 
lating that Steve Young, the San 
Francisco 49'ers quarterback who 
is the highest rated passer in NFL 
history, may also soon announce 
his retirement, after he suffered 
his fourth concussion in three 
seasons this October. 

Dr. Martin Holland director 
of the University of California, 
Brain and Spinal injury program 
told the Associated Press she 


believes Young should retire, 
because once you've had one 
concussion you are more likely to 
suffer another one. 

Young has made it clear he 
wants to play but told 
ESPN.com, "I understand about 
concussions, I'm a_ resident 
expert. I know I can't risk the 
future and I have a full life ahead 
of me. I don't want to miss any 
of that." 


“A concussion is when 

the brain shakes inside 

the skull resulting in its 
temporary malfunction.” 


Dr. Lyle J. Micheli 
former president at 
American College 
of Sports Medicine 


Boxers Jerry Quarry and 
Muhammad Ali are credited with 
helping bring attention to brain 
injury in sports. Quarry, who 
suffered from serious brain dam- 
age, was unable to dress or feed 
himself when he died earlier this 
year. he <4 

More serious brain injuries, 
like the ones suffered by Ali and 
Quarry, can often be attributed to 
second-impact syndrome, where 
a second concussion occurs 
before the first has subsided. 

Dr. Charles Burke, team 
physician of the Pittsburgh 
Penguins told ESPN.com, "If 
someone is allowed to compete 
with a concussion whose symp- 
toms have not cleared, they're 
risking a potential catastrophic 
situation called second-impact 
syndrome, which can be fatal." 

A concussion can last for 
months according to the 
American Journal of Sports 
Medicine. 

Merril Hodge suffered a 
concussion in 1994 in an exhibi- 
tion game against the Chicago 
Bears. 

He played the next four 
weeks despite his injury, and then 
was forced to retire after week 
five when he suffered another 
concussion. 

Hodge told USA Today, he 
couldn't drive a car for months 
after the concussion, and he got 
lost walking around the block. 

"It was probably a good two 
years before I ever felt really 
good again," he said. 

"If you had sat me down and 
asked me to list 100 things that 
could end my career, I would 
never, ever have written down a 
concussion." 

The seriousness of concus- 
sions is being given the attention 
it deserves, but at a cost. 

With each tragedy comes a 
lesson: sitting out and losing a 
game is better than playing and 
losing a life. 
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Field hockey falls to Longwood 1-0 


First half goal lifts top seed Lee 3 St. Michael’s, who finish season 11-6 


By Seth Cole 
Sports Editor 


The St. Michael’s field hock- 
ey team finished its season 
Saturday with a 1-0 loss to 
Longwood College in the semifi- 
nals of the ECAC Division II 
Championships. 

Melanie Panza scored the 
game’s only goal just six minutes 
into the contest for Longwood, 
the top seed in the tournament 
and ranked number four in the 
country. 

The game was_ close 
throughout, with St. Michael’s 
out shooting Longwood 16-14. 
Sophomore Megan Scalley had 
10 saves for the Lady Knights, 
while All-American Kim Iman 
recorded nine saves _ for 
Longwood. 

Despite the loss, St. 
Michael’s finished one of its best 
seasons in school history, reach- 
ing the semifinals of the NE-10 
Tournament and making it to the 
ECAC Division Il Tournament 
for the first time since 1995. 

Under first-year Head Coach 
Carla Hesler, the Lady Knights 
recorded a five-game winning 
streak midway through the sea- 
son, and held the opposition 
scoreless in eight of their 11 
wins. 

St. Michael’s will lose two of 
the best players in their history in 


seniors Seanna Poelaert and 
Aurelia Simmons. Simmons was 
named the NE-10 Defensive 
Player of the Year this season, 
while Poelaert was named to the 
All-Conference team for the sec- 
ond year in a row. 

Poelaert set many career and 


Performance-enhancing 
drugs a serious issue 


By Amy Devin 
Guest Columnist 


We live in a society that has, 
for better or worse, become 
heavily dependent on medication 
and drugs. The world of sports is 
no different. There are always 
athletes searching for a way to 
gain an edge on the competition. 
Those athletes may be tempted to 
turn to performance-enhancing 
drugs such as anabolic steroids. 

Anabolic steroids, synthetic 
compounds of testosterone, are 
taken to increase physical 
strength and to help build muscle 
mass. But steroids also have 
potential side effects, including 
liver dysfunction, heart attacks 
and increased risk of cancer. 

The latest trend in sports is 
the use of the diet supplement 
Creatine. Creatine, a legal sub- 
stance, provides short bursts of 
energy and helps to build muscle 
mass. Strength gains range any- 
where from five to 15 percent. 

The Athletic Department 
said there are student athletes at 
St. Michael's using Creatine, 
although they in no way condone 
or encourage its use. The depart- 
ment cites a lack of long term 
studies on the effects of Creatine 
use and the fact that many ath- 
letes simply do not know what a 


safe dosage level is. 

High profile athletes such as 
Mark McGwire, John Elway, 
Sammy Sosa and Troy Aikman 
are creatine users. McGwire 
admitted to using both Creatine 
and the steroid androstendione 
during his record setting season 
in which he hit 70 homeruns. 
Androstendione, although a legal 
substance in Major League 
Baseball, has been banned by the 
International Olympic 
Committee, the NFL and the 
NCAA. 

The NCAA has a long list of 
banned substances and regularly 
tests for performance-enhancing 
drugs at championship events. 
Overall, the NCAA tests approx- 
imately 10 percent of all student 
athletes. 

Athletic Director Geri 
Knortz calls this statistic "fairly 
accurate," especially when one 
considers the complexity of the 
process as well as the cost and 
number of personnel it requires. 

St. Michael's follows NCAA 
policy concerning drug use. Any 
athlete that tests positive is ineli- 
gible to compete in athletics for 
one calendar year and must re- 
test negative in order to regain 
eligibility. 

DRUG USE 
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single-season records for the 
Lady Knights this year. She 
broke her own school record for 
most goals (18), assists (11) and 
points in a season (47), as well as 
St. Michael’s career marks for 
goals (45), assists (23) and points 
(113). 





Photo courtesy of Jim Laskarzewski 
Sophomores Meghan Scalley (32) and Sarah Alves (24), shown here with sophomore Angela Potts (far left) 
and junior Morgan Phillips (far right), are two players that will be counted on to lead the team next year. 


Three sophomores had break e 
through seasons this 


points, and Scalley gave up 1 


than two goals in a game only : , 


three times this season. 


St. Michael’s hosts Vermont 


state soccer championships 


Photo by Seth Cole 


Sophomore Jennifer Dobart of Proctor High School clears the ball dur- 
ing Saturday’s Division [IV championship game against Wilmington. 
The teams played to a scoreless tie and were declared co-champions. 


By Seth Cole 
Sports Editor 


Two women’s state soccer 
championships were decided 
Saturday at the Doc Jacobs Field. 

In the first game, Northfield 
High School won their fifth 
straight Division III title with a 6- 
0 victory over Vergennes. 

Northfield, the top seed, fin- 
ished their third straight unbeaten 
season and have won 64 consec- 
utive games. They ended the sea- 
son with an 18-0 record. 

Vergennes, the 10th seed, 
upset three teams to reach the 


championship game. They fin- 
ished the season 9-8-1. 

In the second game, Proctor 
and Wilmington played 120 min- 
utes of scoreless soccer before 
being declared Division IV co- 
champions. 

The teams played two 10- 
minute overtime periods, and 
then played two 10-minute sud- 
den death periods with eight 
players to a side, but neither 
team could break the deadlock. 

Proctor, the top-seed, fin- 
ished the year 12-2-3, while sec- 
ond-seed Wilmington finished 
11-2-4, 


year, 
Midfielder Sarah Alves and for- rie: 
ward Chrissy Daly both brs A, 

second on the team with 19 st 






